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/ never did this in dayjujbt before ! 



a Back home, he came in the 
house with his shoes in his 
hand nnly when he'd stayed 
out late— to keep from dis- 
1 (iVPT luruin *> Mother and Dad. 

But * , . this is an Eg^ptUOi 
home. And lie knows that the War De- 
partment's EWket Guide to lOgypt says: 

"Take off your shoes before enter- 
ing a room-leave your socks on." 

That's something he's never done before 
in daylight. But it's the custom of the 
a>nntnj. 

There's a custom of our country* too, 
that's something many boys had never 
done at night before they entered service. 
It's the American custom of traveling in 
cftmfort — which troops in training do at 
the rate of almost a million a month. 

So going Pullman is new to lots 
of them. Ana* it wit! he new to you 
when the war is over. 



Then, new kinds of Pullman cars will be 
in general use. One kind will be all 
rooms— n duplex-roomette cur. 

Riding there, you'll have every conven- 
ience that you'd have at home— with 
litfht and heat and air conditioning all 
individually controlled. 

Sleeping there, as you speed safely 
and dependably toward your destination, 
you'll get a grand night's rest in a won* 
derfully comfortable bed. And you'll 
waken to your own dressing quarters — 
your private washing and toilet facilities. 

That's one new type car there'll be*. 



And Pullman plans that rooms 
in these new duplex-roomette cars 
will east Utile— if any — wore than 
lower berths cost now. 

Another new type car— the eaach-deeper 
—mil ofTer Pullman comfort and con- 
venience for less than the present rate 
for a berth in either standard or tourist 
sleeping cars. 

So, when you can travel for pleasure 
again, Pullman will see to it that you 
travel in even greater comfort than you 
ever have before. 

WOW'S THf mH TO BUY ANOTHt* WAH tONOi 



PULLMAN 

# For more f hon 80 year t f the greatest name in passenger tram- 
portotion — now carrying out mats troop movement* with haft 
its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in the 
other half than the whole fleer carried in peacetime! 






The Army doesn't endorse 
any product. Neither may any 
of its personnel. 

But here at Buick we get 
tetters from people who've 
learned that Buick powers 
the Liberator. 

And there's one that 
holds a special place with 
us because of what shines 
through its direct and 
homely phrasing. It reads y 
in essence: 



* 4 We 8 of that bomber thank all 
you folks for doing a good job on 
them engines. We can't lose with 
folks like you all that are making 
them engines. n 

No heroics. No colorful writing 
about bursting flaky riddled wings, 
ricious enemy attack. 

Just faith. Good, solid American 
trust in every word! 

What honest American can fail to 
put his best into any task, big or 
little, with faith like that riding on 
what he does? 



"This bomber I was in had Buick 
bomber engines. W eU f we got shot up 
bad. ..Our engines were shot up bad too . . . 
They held out just long enough to get us 
back to our base. 

ES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 



WHEN BETTER AUX 



Buick powers the Liberator. And as 
long as we do, we'll do the best job 
we're ever done 012 anything. 



Thf A rwy-Xitty ' ' E" proudly 
Jim offr Bunk plant i tn bnth 
Ptittt. Mich. t bUlttit 
Park* ///., bar hi g been 
JU.trJrJ /hj Bunk peuple far 
out Ma fiJiti g ptrformaftti' in 
tht pYadtitthn of war gosJs 




BUICK DIVISION Of GENERAL MOTORS 



Every Sunday Afttmaon— GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Netuwk 
*As of May 13, 1944, Buick has built more than 45.000 Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines. 
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NAMFD after prominent Generals of 
the pa*t, our hard-fighting tanks are 
doing an epic job in tin* nai . 

American Industry has geared its vast 
production capacities lo building battle- 
ships and jeeps* tanks, guns, giant bomb- 
era ami fighter*, billions' of bullets* shells 
and bombs. 

Whatever the need lo speed Victory, 
American workmen produce the goods. 
Skillful management makes possible this 
vast arsenal of war. 

However, there is one basic element 



demanded in the manufacture of most 
all war materiel. This vital ingredient is 
nil * « . fine cutting coolants and other 
quality lubricants. 

And — in war plants all over America 

— wherever this demand exists — there is 
a quick, convenient source of Texaco 
quality lubricants , . . at more titan 2300 
wholesale supply points* 

Available from these same sources are 
the services of skilled Texaco engineers 

- In assure the operating efficiency and 
economy of Texaco quality lubricants. 



THE TEXAS COMPANY 



— in all 
48 States 



June, 1944 



7 think /' 



When Long Distance Says — 
"Please limit your call 
to 5 minutes" 

That's a good suggestion to follow. 
It means the lines to war-busy 
centers are crowded . It's a friendly, 
thoughtful act that helps the other 
fellow — and then some day turns 
right around and helps you. 




BILL 




fa to Spend "THotcy to 7%a6e THanc* 



GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 



NEW YORK 17 



WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 



CHICAGO 45 
CANADA: Toronto » Montreal 



ATLANTA 3 



OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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You can't 

"wsr OFF " 

an Industry, 
Mr. Tuttle! 

An era of competition such as Ameri- 
can industry has never lie tore ex- 
perienced will break like a bomb 
shell when peace i- math*. an<I manu- 
facturers return to producing civil- 
ian consumer goods. To he prepared 
to operate profitably in llu> new 
economy calls for careful planning 
T< )DAY — careful consideration of 
all the factors that might result in 
lowering manufacturing costs. 

Industry has long since recognized 
I he need for adequate dint control 
and has learned thru its wartime 
experience thai in the post-peace 
era. this! control will he a factor of 
major important « . 

AAF im the facilities TODAY to 
help you work out your tomorrow's 
dust control system. There is no ob- 
ligation involved in asking for help. 
Let us send you "AAF in Industry" 
— a booklet which describes the full 
line of AAF equipment, preliminary 
to discussing your needs with one 
of our engineers. 

AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 
109 Central Ave,, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

In Canada: Dor I mg Bras., Ltd.. Montreal, P. Q. 




ENGINEERED DUST CONTROL 
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ICE DIPLOMACY 



Ic&*6-6l Ice -e-e!" In south sra Polynesian, this new won! 
mr;ms friemlship ami ln-lp for the Seances apainut the lurk- 
ing Jap! The ice that a York Flaklce machine produces, 
at the flick of a switch, is the thing which influences 
natives more than bright beads or any of the usual tinsel. 
Ire! Cascades of this strange, delicious stuff! 

Like the modern weapons of war they travel with, 
Maklcc machines do their job with amaz : ng swiftness. In 
just a few minutes after water and power connections are 
made, frosty ribbons of ice pour from those compact self- 
contained machines. No complicated assembling process* 
No tedious hours of waiting for ice to form. 

YOIIK m i km. 



Our Navy finds a legion of uses for Flaklce. They range 
from ice water for the parched throats of fighting men 
the application of ice for local anesthesia and the preven- 
lion of shock in surgery. 

Flaklce comes in the form needed » . . small curved rib- 
bons that dn not ailltcn- It* one another, . , ju^l v\^U\ for the 
ice packs that reduce blood loss and pain* 

Here is another of l he many York prod- 
ucts produced and perfected in peace- 
nik that lias found a \ilal place in the 
march to Victory! 
York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania, 




HEADQUARTERS 



GEKATTOX AX» AIR COXIMTIOXIXC 

FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE I 8 B 5 
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nother Reason for remembering 
OHMER when you make your 
plans for peace 




□ 





□ 





Ohmer Cash Registers 

are typical of the many 
models that will be avail- 
able for all lines of busi- 
ness when the war ends 

OHMER REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 



HMER 



CASH REGISTERS for every type of retoil ilore 
FARE REGISTERS and TAXIMETERS for transportation 
TOOL CONTROL REGISTER SYSTEMS for Industry 



the 



Editors' ^pi 




MANUFACTURERS 
EQUIPMENT 



OF REGISTERING 

SINCE 1 l?S 



Tyler felt better 

ONE HUNDRED years ago, on May 24, 
1844, Miss Ellsworth, daughter of the 
then Commissioner of Patents, dictated 
a message that, in addition to its unique 
place in history, has caused endless in- 
quiry as to who said what, when and 
where. Sent in Morse code to Baltimore 
from Washington over wires and equip- 
ment constructed and invented by its 
sender. Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, 
the message read: 'What hath God 
wrought I" 

Twenty-six days later. Chief Justice 
Taney, from the Electric Register (the 
sending and receiving room) in Balti- 
more, dispatched his respects and in- 
quired after the health of President 
Tyler — who had gone to the Supreme 
Court room in the Capitol to receive 
them. The President returned his com- 
pliments immediately and stated that he 
enjoyed good health and felt much bet- 
ter since Congress had finally adjourned. 

Ever since, with the exception of the 
present temporary ban caused by To jo 
and Hitler, Americans have enjoyed 
sending respects, good cheers and num- 
bered messages 1-K to 709-W, over the 
professor's (now) nation-wide gadget. 
And ever since, Presidents have heaved 
a sigh of relief whenever Congress ad- 
journed. 

The pains of walking 

A MAN who takes off his shoes in a 
public place today may be mistaken for 
1 a subversive character because the cus- 
tom of removing footgear when entering 
another man's place is strictly oriental* 
; But the man we saw reassured everyone* 

"My feet hurt/' he said. Then he told a 
pitiful story. 

It seems that gasoline rationing has. 
to paraphrase an old vaudeville gag, 
"put him on his feet again/ 1 Unused to 
it, he sought solace for his tortured toot- 
sies by calling the War Department. 

"Did they know how to make walking 
easier ?" 

If they did, they wouldn't tell him. So 
he called the police* 

"Surely," he thought — but what he 
thought didn't matter. The police had 



never given the matter consideration. 

So he called the Post Office. 

"Perhaps you people have a book- 
let—" 

No booklet. So he just takes off his 
shoes. Maybe soldiers, policemen and 
mail carriers do that, too. If they get as 
much satisfaction out of it as he did, we 
don't blame them. 

Right hand-left hand 

OUT in Portland. Ore., the other day, 
the right hand found out what the left 
hand was doing. A bright-eyed member 
of the Chamber of Commerce was seek- 
ing more business for local firms. He 
found a local shipyard equipping new 
ships with life vests from Pennsylvania. 
He thought the vests could be made in 
Portland. 

It turned out they were. A Portland 
firm was making them and shipping 
them to a Pennsylvania firm which had 
the contract. Pennsylvania sent them 
back to the shipyard. 

Things are different now. 

It ought to be fun 

IN MAKING ready for our expected 
postwar industrial and commercial ac- 
tivity, the Department of Commerce ha.s 
set up a "China Legal Section" to study, 
translate and interpret for American 
business and government the laws of 
China. The explanation for such a move 
being that Confucianism is ronfusing. 
For example . 

Four Chinese brothers owned a store 
jointly. Each possessed a quarter of the 
stock, as well as the building and equip- 
ment. Since they had only one cat, they 
specified that each brother owned one- 
quarter — Ah Chee owned the right fore 
part. Ah Boon owned the ripht rear part, 
etc. When the cat injured his right fore 
leg, none of the brothers paid any atten- 
tion except Ah Chee, who bandaped the 
leg and turned the cat loose, whereupon 
the cat played around the fire in the grate 
and the bandage caught fire. The cat let 
out a meow and ran helter-skelter through 
the store, setting goods on fire and start- 
ing a blaze that burned the store to the 
ground. The three brothers sued Ah Chee 
in the courts, claiming that his part of 
the cat burned the store down. The Chi- 
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WITH the present increased volume of freight, shippers need more 
information about their shipments than ever before. So, many 
Erie sales and service representatives have moved into Service Bureaus, 
down by the tracks, where they can better give that information, quickly, 

accurately, reliably. 

Often one bureau may handle over 200 phone calls a day . . . furnish 
information on train movements . . . gather the facts to help speed 
vital war materials. 

Many of these " hold -the- phone 99 
answers are helping Erie shippers keep 
production lines moving, make effective 
use of manpower, back up our fighting 
men with a steady flow of material. 

So, if your Erie sales and service repre- 
sentative tells you,'* I've moved down by 
the tracks", you'll know he is working 
where he can contribute most to help you. 



^ 23,578 wight 



1,408,964 miGHT cm outr 

A « 

25,000,000 m iw» nct 



AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR 




Erie Railroad 

ONI OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS— All UNITED FOR VICTORY 
BUY WAtt BONOS AND STAMPS 



nese magistrate carefully considered 
case, then decided: The three brothers 
owed Ah Chee for the store that burned 
down. For, the magistrate said, while Ah 
Chee had taken care of his part of the cat, 
the others had not; and the other three 
legs of the cat were guilty of spreading 
the tire around the store. 

This story, the experts say, aptly in- 
dicates the difficulties which will be- 
fuddle Chinese* American business rela- 
tions when the war ends* 

We can hardly wait. 

Tip for sales managers 

WHEN somebody begins to talk about 
how hard it is to find sales men today, 
Washingtonians think of George D. 
Schermerhorn, president of a Reading, 
Mich., chair company, 

When the manpower shortage caught 
up with him, he trained his wife as a 
salesman and sent her to Washington, 
where she stopped first at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and got a contract 
for 25,000 bent wood folding chairs with- 
out even a demonstration. She threw 
that in for good measure and then went 
over to the Navy Department where she 
sold 20,000 more. 

Mrs. Schermerhorn went home and 
took lessons on converting to stamped 
steel from drop forglngs. Then she came 
back to sell parachute lugs. She sold 
them. 

Unless she has been back to Washing- 
ton since we last heard, Mrs. Schermer- 
horn's last trip was to demonstrate a 
model of a cannon wiper for Army Ord- 
nance. 

To do that she had to discuss the dif- 
ference between 100 per cent bronze and 
95 per cent steel and five per cent bronze. 
It wasn't giving her any trouble. 

Sailing, sailing 

THE man -with -an -axe-to-grind snug- 
gled I lis vest against the other side of 
the desk and asked: 

"What service offers the greatest op- 
portunity for modernizing after the 
war?" 

"Japanese restaurants," we guessed 
but he had no interest in our answer. 
His answer was all ready : 

"Excursion boats!" And remembering 
away back to the old Fall River Line 
and the Hudson River night boats we al- 
lowed he might have something. 

The thing he had was a drawing of 
"a beautiful streamlined 300 passenger 
boat with accommodations rivaling . . ." 
It will operate on the Tennessee River, 
between Knoxville and Paducah, when, 
as and if. But that is his axe and he can't 
grind It here. 

The only point of this is that opportu- 
nity still knocks. 

"When you say that, smile" 

IF OUR copy of Bartlett's "Quotations" 
was not clear across the room, we could 
tell you who said, "many a true word is 
spoken in jest," Probably you don't care 
any more than we do but it is a con- 
venient opening to bring up the extem- 
poraneous speech that Vincent D. Nich- 
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olson, counsel for the R. E. A,, made re- 
cently in Chicago. 
In it, he said: 

"Now I am a lawyer, but I am only 
half water and half barnacle because I 
am appearing' here this afternoon in two 
functions and I have found it a very 
happy combination of functions. 

"When something is proposed which I 
do not want to be done, I function as a 
lawyer and I turn to myself as deputy 
administrator and I say it can't be done 
because it ain't legal, and if I want 
something done I function as deputy ad- 
ministrator and I say to hell with the 
law, go ahead and do it/' 

Mr. Nicholson was speaking in jest, as 
he convinced the Senate Agricultural 
subcommittee which is investigating the 
REA, but, as Henry P, Fowler points out 
in his article beginning on page 27, he 
didn't have to be. The difficulty with the 
present set-up of federal administrative 
bureaus is that many officials can say 
that — and not smile. 

Arise, Sir . . . 

RAISING the good sword, CoCUSA, we 
tap an editorial accolade this month on- 
the shoulders of two American cities : 

First, Nampa, Idaho, where business 
men are making an all-out effort to re- 
duce friction with OPA. 

"Just tell me what I'm supposed to 
do/' one butcher said. "To hell with all 
those two-bit words! I haven't got time 
to run to a lawyer every time I cut up 
a quarter of beef." 

So the business men and the OPA-ers 
got together and agreed that they had 
common objectives: 1. To help combat 
inflation; 2. To improve merchant-OPA 
relations and understanding; 3. To build 
consumer confidence in retailers. 

Their program got to rolling so good 
that it became known as the Nampa 
Plan, and has now been successfully 
adopted by 22 other cities in Idaho and 
Eastern Oregon— and it is still growing. 

The heart of the Nampa Plan is the 
substitution of understanding for dis- 
trust. It places retailers, consumers and 
the OPA m the status of co-belligerents 
in the war on inflation and black mar- 
kets. 

Also to Lansing (City of Distinction), 
Mich., where officials have established 
an almost unprecedented record of mu- 
nicipal achievement — their bonded debt 
is said to be the lowest of any city 
over 30,000 population. The city's debt 
amounts to only $808,000, of which all 
but $215,000 is offset by sinking funds. 
The combined city departments have in- 
vested over $5,633,000 in U. S. govern- 
ment bonds. There is no bonded debt 
against the public school system and the 
school board has a reserve of several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Good news for carpet-makers 

IF WILLIAM SHIRER is correct— and 
no one has said he wasn't — our adver- 
sary, Mr. Hitler, beguiles his moments 
of mental stress by throwing himself on 
the floor and chewing up the carpet. 
The German carpet market should be 




STILL IN SERVICE 



The first cast iron water main 
installed in the United Stales was 
laid in Philadelphia in 1821, 
before the declaration of the 
Monroe Doctrine. It is still in 
service and good for generations 
to come, as shown by the above 



photograph taken during a recent 
inspection. The long life of cast 
iron pipe, its low maintenance 
cost and its re-use or salvage 
value, are reasons why it is the 
standard material for water mains 
the world over* 



NO. 1 TAX SAVER 



CAST JftON PIPE RESEARCH ASS'N, T. F. WOLFE, RESEARCH ENGINEER, 122 5- MICHIGAN AVE,i CHICAGO 3 



CAST IRON PIPE 

SERVES FOR CENTURIES 
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RINGING THE AXIS WITH AMERICAN 




Steel is the very backbone of our mighty war machine. 
In almost every weapon, from the tiny parts of a bomb fuse to 
the thick armor plates of a 45,000 ton battleship, steel is an 
absolute essential* So urgent is the demand for this fighting 
metal that the American Steel Industry is smashing all records 
with the amazing monthly production of more than 7,000,000 
tons — a mighty mountain of metal, forming the ever-tightening 
ring of death around the Axis! * We, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
fully appreciate the hugeness... the importance... of this great 
industry. For over our 11,000 miles of track speeds train after 
train laden with raw materials and finished products; ore for the 
furnaces, billets for the forges, huge armor plates* tough tanks 
and guns. * All of the 70,000 B & O workers, recognizing the 
vital role played by steel in this war, are quickening their pace 
to hasten the torrential flow of steel over B Sc O rails to bring 
final Victory sooner! 



H B WHITE. /W».J**r 



IN MINT IF Til II EMIT STATU SCtVEB IT lALTIMOtl I OHIO IMS. 
I0AIINC MILU NOQIICt ntRTINt S T £ El HN TMf ff [APMS OF VICT BUT. 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 



J improved by several items that have ap- 
peared in the recent news, to wit: 

Douglas reports that on their A-20 
plane it used to take 16 manhoura to 
produce one airframe pound; today it 
takes only one manhour. 

Consolidated Vultec finds its produc- 
tion has risen from 47 pounds per work- 
er for the first full month of the war to 
eight pounds a day now. 

Lockheed reveals that its payroll had 
declined by 14,000 persons store Decern* 
ber 1. 1943, but that output has increased 
during the same period. 

A maker of plane parts says his pro- 
duction is greater than a year ago al- 
though the number of workers has de- 
creased over 10 per cent. 

Oh, Squire, a new set of teeth for Der 
Fuehrer— untl ttrhnrlV 

Last ounce items 

RETAIL merchants of a northern New 
York community are sponsoring a Help 
W iin ted radio program. Various busi- 
ness houses announce, over the air, their 
requirements for help, the working 
hours, salary and advantages. 

One plant takes photographs for free 
<»1 its employees in their working clothes 
and then provides suitable enlargements 
which the worker can mail to friends 
and relatives in the services. 

A New York plant pays an additional 
$50 to any employee who is inducted or 
volunteers in the service and brings in 
someone capable of taking over his job. 
Almost every departing employee has 
been able to find his own replacement. 

An aviation plant has announced that 
it will give every worker a two weeks, 
expense-paid, vacation at the end of the 
war. Company officials believe this bet- 
ter than a bonus as employees have 
something specific to anticipate and it 
will give the firm a breathing spell to 
plan best placement of employees. 

Rent your capital investment 

"HUNDREDS of barber shops, restau- 
rants, rooming houses and other linen 
users have been able to open because 
they needed no investment to get their 
linens. 

A single rental charge, paid after use 
of the items, covers the use of the tex- 
tiles as well as the laundering/* points 
out Hugh P. Flynn of Providence (R- 1.), 
president of the Linen Supply Associa- 
tion of America. 

"Office space Is available on short 
lease/* Flynn continues. "Typewriters 
and even trucks can be rented by the 
month. There's no reason why all office 
requirements and even machine tools 
and production equipment can't be pro- 
vided on the same basis. Then the young 
man with enterprise and an idea will be 
able to start in business if he does not 
have to buy his office furniture, light- 
ing fixtures, appliances, tools and other 
equipment, with a risk of serious loss 
should his venture fail." 
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Her boss calls her a 



Revolutionist! 




THIS girl is a typist. She has always had a good record for loyalty 
and efficiency* for suggesting new ideas. 

One of these ideas revolutionized office procedures. 

Here's what happened. She suggested to the department manager that 
basic personnel information be put on Addressograph plates so that office 
records could be kept by machine instead of typewriter. Results: twenty* 
three separate typing jobs were reduced to one! 

Then the idea spread to other departments- Through Addressograph 
simplified business methods inventory time was reduced* payroll handling 
simplified. The original suggestion eventually resulted in saving thousands 
of man-hours monthly, pointed the way to even greater postwar savings. 

If you write anything repeatedly, you can do it better, faster with 100% 
accuracy by Addressograph-Multigraph methods. Results are revolution* 
ary. The method is often an adaptation of your present system. You can 
handle inventories, storekeeping, production control, purchase orders* 
tool crib control, parts and job identifi- 
cations, and dozens of other paperwork 
jobs with mass production technique- 
save time and money. Our Research and 
Methods Department will gladly show 
you how. Write the Addressograph- 
Mu hi graph Corporation — Cleveland 
and all principal cities of the world. 



AM 



ressoqrap 

SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 




Price* of hand model Addreitographi begin 
at $13.90; electric models at $177. SO, 
Jiiuitrgied ii Model 900 with litter for 
sheets and dating attachment at $240.0O, 
t. o . b. Cleveland. 



Addressograph And Mulllgraph ire Registered Trade Marks of Ad d rossojrrsph -Multi graph Corporation 
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Mama has decided that her two 
vouu<: mrn should meet each 
other. 

And he\s off to see his daddy — 
for the first time! 

We may not be aide to give them 
the kind of ride M'e'd like to. 
Trains will be crowded* Some 
coaches may not be as comfort- 
able and convenient as our best 
equipment. They may have to 
wait on sidings as troop and mu- 
nitions trains get the right of way. 

But service men and their rela- 



tives are good soldiers. They take 
inconveniences in their stride, un- 
derstanding that the railroads are 
doing the best they can to bring 
them together. 

WJth traffic so heavy, the rail- 
roads cannot always maintain all 
their prewar standards. But they 



are keeping their dates with con- 
voys, and fighting all the emergen- 
cies that go with the world's big* 
gest transportation job. ThejrVe 
working as they have never 
worked before and are deter- 
mined to do their level best to 
help get the job done, and done 
as speedily as possible. 




ASSOCIATION OP 

ERIC AN RAILROADS 

ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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HOME FREEZING 





MOLING 



IS ONE WAY 



TO COOK UP JOBS 



A lot of jobs can be created by 
carrying heat . . . from somewhere 
or to somewhere. 

Take from. You've got to take 
heat away, in refrigeration and air 
conditioning. Ditto for internal com- 
bustion engines and superchargers. 

Take to. Getting things hot means 
getting heat to somewhere — the sole 
plate of an "iron"; the inside of an 
oven; the food in a cooking utensil. 

None of these are new ideas. But 
to increase postwar sales — which is 
industry's method of keeping up em- 
ployment — all heal transfer prod- 
ucts will have to be made better 
and cheaper. 

If you are going to make some- 
thing that sells on its ability to 
transfer heat, you will need a metal 
t conducts fast and economically. 
That takes vou to aluminum. 



Aluminum is an excellent conduc- 
tor of heat. It has the added advan- 
tages of being light in weight, strong, 
highly resistant to corrosion and 
extremely workable. 

It has always been these. Now 
two new advantages must be con- 




ONE OF 
12 REASONS FOR USING 




1 
J 




ALUMINUM 



X^xHT 



sidered, which hav#* fundamentally 
changed the economics of aluminum. 
Aluminum is available in quantities 
that dwarf previous figures* And 
wartime perfected techniques— i m > 
nace brazing, for example — greatly 
increase the ease of fabricating 
aluminum. 

You and we both are concentrat- 
ing on winning the war, but, when 
you start mass fabrication on new 
civilian tilings, you will need experi- 
ence in the application of aluminum 
and assurance of complete uniformi- 
ty of quality. 

That takes you to Alcoa. 

Alcoa has been acquiring experi- 
ence in the right use of aluminum 
since it engineered the first aluminum 
kettle back in 1899. 

Aluminum Company of America, 
2125 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Starting with <3 ftw I'ndeewnad 
SumLitramls, one hirer grocery chain 
nouy uitt 4,*ltXiI 




F"r it) hnleh theet and tranxti letter 
tminga, a jYnr York bonk hai pur. 
chased 150 Underwood Sunditwh. 




Exprntt distribution U jutt on* nf 
ih* many use* a large elect nad 

\i*faeturing eompunr finds for iij 
4>0 Underttuvd imnditrtitidt. 




r nf tke umtld't largest motor car 
mifatlutnrt k**t Sift l'tt<J*ry?<?aJ 
tittilrtimft in itt net ttu n t ing depart- 
ment and m Ut general ojftert. 



Preparation of it at eaten: i and get* 
eral office work arty handled by 4 
meat porker §vifh a battxry of 400 
L nderwwd Sandttraxuix 



T/M£ 



/ 




Faster, easier figuring saves precious 
minutes every hour. 

When you figure on an Underwood 
Sundstrand you're figuring on a 
in acli i n e that pays for itself as you figure, 

Basic principle of the Underwood 
Sundstrand is its simple method of 10- 
key "touch operation*** With all fi- 
gure keys under the fingertips of one 
hand* operators can quickly attain 
speeds they never thought possible. 

And because their eyes are kept on 

SdiC lYif >n t-iii If tttirl I oil Sittf thr — 



the work sheets and don't have to help 
the fingers "pick and choose" from a 
multiplicity of keys, there is no back- 
and-forth headswing to cause fatigue. 

A call to your Underwood Sundstrand 
representative will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
this time-saving adding-figuring 
machine. 

Underwood Sundstrand Addtng-Figuring 
Machines are available subject to War Produc- 
tion Board authorization. 



Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 




One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 

JMif I of Vadatatood Typewriter* , Accounting hSacht, 
Figuring Machine* and Hvpplttt, 



, .1 Utng- 



Oar factory at BridfepoT. 
I "nn-i tisut, proudly fifi the 



anskip *)f ikes highest order 
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"Here she comes! Gosh!" - "Bet 
she's hitting J 20/" - "Talk about 
your streamlined horsepower! 
Wow!" 

Young America lined the tracks the 
summer of 1934 when the Zephyr 
made its streaking, record-breaking 
run from Denver to Chicago. 

But years before this Diesel-engined 
train ushered in a new kind of rail- 
roading, General Motors men were 
working our the problems of this 
new motive power. 

A new Diesel engine came into being 
that now powers trains of many rail- 
roads all over the United States — 
with an over-all economy never be- 
fore equaled. 



When a mechanized war broke over 
us, a clamor for this compact eco- 
nomical power plant arose from those 
who saw its tremendous possibilities. 

Today, some of those same el even - 
year-olds of 1934 who cheered the 
Diesel- powered Zephyr now listen to 
the smooth rush of thousands of 
horsepower in Diesel-powered sub- 
marines, long-ranged enough to get 
in periscope sight of Fujiyama. 
Others hear the Diesels* steadv\ rtas 
suring purr in tanks, landing barges 
and many types of naval equipment. 



One of the reasons they were ready 
to come through was 
that in normal peace- 
time work General 



Motors men, seeking to provide more 
and better things for more people, 
had built up a backlog of experience- 
in their production. 

America is rich in such experience 
because here men have always re- 
ceived just rewards for undertaking 
new things. 

That is the idea that gave us the 
bountiful life we knew in prewar 
America. It has proved mighty useful 
in war. The same idea will keep on 
providing more and better things for 
more people in peace. 



l-t try Sun Jay Ajtrrtt^vti 

Gi SER4L MOIOHS SYMPHONY Of' THE s\IR-XBC Nrtttprfk 



General Motors 

VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS ' 

OIIYHOIKT . PONTIAC - Ol J>S>I UIM I J: , Hi UK 
'UiIIXAC • BODY BY FlMIK.lt ■ F K I < , 1 1 P A I ft K 
CMC TRICK AND COACH 



KEEP 

AMERICA STRONG 



Buy War Bonds 
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"Tb* Goody #ar R***arch laboratory is dedi- 
cated to unlocking th*> twi u&rrhou** of narurr, 
to th* •nlargmmitnt of Ufm thvrrby, and mo to thr 
*rrvic9 of man, ST* ham com* fur in ihi* 
u^orid, fnrmmtufgh to know thrtr ate grmnl athmr 
wortd» of knowtrdfer yrt to **ntorr. IT> hair 
only b*fun ta Uarn; ihr i* yrt to rum*'." 





Bettered by Everything Science Now can Give 



THE chief ingredient of Good- 
year quality has never heen 
rubber or cotton— year in and year 
out it is brains. 

That is why, when natural rubber 
was plentiful and available to all, 
Goodyear tires were outstanding 
in their excellence. 

That is why, when national emer- 
gency made "reclaim" war tires a 



necessity, Goodyear tires were 
the best to be had. 

And that is why, now that syn- 
thetic rubber tires for civilian use 
arc being built in quantity, Good- 
years are hailed as "the finest ex- 
ample of the art," 

All of this traces back to the em- 
phasis Goodyear has traditionally 
placed on research to advance the 




usefulness and value of its prod- 
ucts. 

Now this partnership with science 
is made immensely more fruitful, 
with the establishment and opera- 
tion by Goodyear of the finest re- 
search laboratory for its purpose 
in the world. 

In the sinewy spring and durable 
strength of the Goodyear syn- 
thetic rubber tires you see pic- 
tured here, are reflected the 
concrete benefits of the technical 
knowledge and authority that 
brought them forth* 

Bettered by every advantage that 
modern science now can give, 
they are representative of that 
standard which for years has 
made "more people ride on Good- 
year tires than on any other kind." 



Hear Goodycnr'i Two Great Radio Shows 
WALTER PIDGEON in "The Star and the Story" 
— CBS — Sunday evenings. "HOOK V LADDER 
FOLLrE$"^NBC- Saturday morningi. See local 
paper for time and t lotion. 



Another reason for choosing Goody ears 

A'nf it) quality, com* 

fir ten t service counts 
most in getting full 
performance from 
tires. Goodyear dealers 
comprise the largest, 
most efficient, veteran 
tire service group in 
the world*. 




good/year 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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management's 
^^Teher 

A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 

WAGE INCENTIVE PLANS ARE MAKING HISTORY 
in war industries. 

John W. Nickerson, Director of WPB's 
Management Consultant Division, reports 
U.S. industrial production could be in- 
creased 35% with present manpower if 
all plants operated at the efficiency 
level of the best in matters of engi- 
neering methods, labor relations, and 
ratios of wages to productivity. 

Most efficient production methods 
in aircraft last year, if applied to 
the entire industry, would have given 
50,000 more planes with the same labor 
force, Nickerson calculates, with 
corresponding increase in ships, 
artillery and ammunition. 

Wage incentive plans (higher indi- 
vidual earnings for more production) 
have been resisted by some labor organ- 
izations, but war experience has con- 
vinced many that sound incentive 
schedules can benefit workers in post- 
war period. • 

► MANPOWER PICTURE continues difficult 
in 70 war-production areas, but is 
easing slightly in 285 others checked 
monthly by WMC. 

Current survey discloses labor re- 
serves now available in 174 centers. 

Principal areas in which labor supply 
has improved during past month: Pensa- 
cola, Dallas, Salt Lake, Tucson, 
Texarkana. 

Among larger cities reporting labor 
reserves: Worcester, New York City, 
Scranton, York, Wheeling, Cincinnati, 
Grand Rapids f Terre Haute, Evansville, 
Birmingham, Chattanooga, Memphis, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Tulsa f St. Louis, Topeka, San Antonio, 
Ft. Smith, and Albuquerque. 

Says Selective Service Director 
Hershey: "Our war machine is built ; now 
we must maintain it. n 

Congress will not pass industrial 
draft of 4-F's. 



► PAPER AND PACKAGING are critical prob- 
lems for every line of civilian dis- 
tribution. (See Management Letter for 
February, 1944.) 

Rationing of paper board is an early 
possibility. 

WPB has established a war-time 
Packaging Committee to map emergency 
program on salvage, re-use and substitu- 
tions . 

This Committee, headed by F. J. Solon, 
Vice President of Owens-Illinois Glass, 
includes also representatives of Army, 
Navy, WFA. Solon is assistant chief of 
WPB's Containers Division. 

Various Industry Advisory Committees 
will be consulted on proposals for 
thinner paperboard for boxes used by 
laundries , dry-cleaners , florists, 
bakers, and confectioners. 

Paper salvage campaign must be inten- 
sified. 

► FARM MACHINERY PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 
for 1944 (year ends June 30) will aggre- 
gate $624,000,000, wholesale, "substan- 
tially equal to the best pre-war year, 
1941," says WPB f s Farm Equipment Ad- 
visory Committee. 

This total includes both new machinery 
and maintenance parts. There is still a 
shortage of some heavy equipment ; but 
1945 production schedule {1,200,000 
tons) will be adjusted to balance acute 
shortages. 

Ample metals are available under con- 
trolled-materials program; but factory 
manpower is still a limiting factor. 

► EUROPEAN FOOD SURVEY by United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
indicates the entire Continent (except- 
ing Germany) is on a malnutrition level 
— getting only 8 to 10 pounds of animal 
fats per capita a year. (Minimum sub- 
sistence diet, 30 pounds.) 

"More than 500-million people in 30 
nations are under Axis grip; many are 
hungry ; millions are medically desti- 
tute . . . . Fats are top priority need.,., 
Wheat and other cereals will be needed 
in large quantities. . . . Protein foods are 
very short . ... If large areas are liber- 
ated at one time, it is difficult to see 
where adequate amounts to meet the needs 
can be obtained." 

Significance : UNRRA, having measured 
Europe's post-war food needs, is unable 
to see where required supplies are to be 
obtained in present scale of world 
production. 

► COMMERCIAL TRADE WITH MIDDLE EAST is 
re-opening under joint control of U.S. 
and Great Britain, through Combined 
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lency for Middle East Supf 
Exchange Place, New York* 

This unique agency combines operations 
of U.S. Foreign Economic Administration 
and British Supply Council; issues 
export certificates to commercial houses 
in light of relative civilian need and 
available shipping space. 

Middle East is first area in which 
joint U.S. -British trade control has 
been applied. John P. Dawson, FEA offi- 
cial, is director of the Combined Agency 
in Washington. 

All requisitions on American and 
British markets first must clear through 
Middle East Supply Center at Cairo, also 
a joint Anglo-American Agency. 

Significance : FEA is searching for a 
practical system of export regulations 
which will stimulate revival of private 
trade overseas, while maintaining broad 
priority controls, as long as shipping 
is limited, 

► VETERANS ADMINISTRATION reports more 
than 100,000 veterans and dependents of 
World War II already receiving monthly 
death or disability pensions — about one- 
tenth of the total pensioners now car- 
ried from all wars. 

Present Veterans' hospital capacity 
will be expanded from 87,000 beds to 
104,000 in next 2 years. Says Veterans 
Administrator, Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines: "By the time the veterans of the 
present war reach the present age of the 
veterans of the first World War, I anti- 
cipate that the Veterans Administration 
will need 500,000 beds of all types." 
(More than 15,000,000 veterans then will 
be eligible for hospitalisation.) 

Army now operates 850 hospitals with 
nearly 500,000 beds in U»S. and over- 
seas, plus 35,000 beds in overseas mo- 
bile hospital units. Many of these 
hospitals will be transferred to Vet- 
erans Administration after war. 

V. A. also has outstanding $109- 
billions in life insurance — "equivalent 
to three-fourths of all the private in- 
surance outstanding in the U.S. prior to 
the declaration of war." 



:ocl 
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17$ less : wheat 33% less. 

Substitute animal feeds, plus emer- 
gency corn imports, will cover part of 
this critical deficiency; but consider- 
able distress selling of livestock and 
poultry appears in prospect. 

(These figures tell why Don Nelson 
said beverage alcohol resumption must 
await certification by WFA as to avail- 
able grains. ) 

► AMERICAN RAILROADS are moving heavier 
traffic in present war with considerably 
less equipment, as compared with govern- 
ment operations in last war. 

Commerce Department survey reports 
638-billion ton-miles of freight carried 
in 1942 (against 405-billion in 1918) ; 
and 54-billion passenger miles (against 
43-billion in 1918). 

But all this load moved with 34% fewer 
locomotives, 25% fewer freight cars and 
26% fewer passenger cars. 

Conclusion of government survey: 
"Under private ownership and operation 
the carriers have handled far more 
traffic than during the last war, with 
fewer employees and less rolling stock." 



► FRANCE, under German rule, shows rapid 
economic det eriorat ion , according to 
1943 data assembled by Swiss Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Some high-lights: Industrial produc- 
tion for year was 55% of 1938; payments 
to Germany for occupation expenses were 
260-billion francs, against total gov- 
ernment budget of 186-billion for 1939. 

French locomotives numbered 11,300 in 
•43 against 19,000 in '37; railway 
freight and passenger cars were 210,000, 
against 562,000. 

Official French cost-of-living index 
stood at 250 for September f 43, on base 
year of 100 for 1939. 

Economic bleeding of Balkans, Greece 
and Baltic states has been equally 
severe, say diplomatic advices. 

These fragmentary reports offer a 
reliable index of the reconstruction job 
on the entire Continent after the war. 



► CORN SHORTAGE this summer may> force 
temporary rationing of corn meals, 
starches, sugars and sirups. Official 
figures indicate farm stocks probably 
will be exhausted by mid-August, about 
2 months before new crop is available. 

Corn sales already are controlled by 
WFA in 125 principal producing counties ; 
each mill authorized to buy only as an 
agent of federal Government. 

Although herds of livestock and poul- 
try on fanes are 7% larger than a year 
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► MERCHANT MARINE POLICY is being shaped 
by Congress , with view to long-term 
program calculated to give U.S. adequate 
American-flag routes in every trading 
area of the world. (Special attention 
will be given to development of Western 
Hemisphere commercial fleet.) 

Chairman Bland and majority of House 
Merchant Marine Committee favor private 
operation of government-leased ships , 
rather than two giant commercial fleets 
owned and operated by Maritime Commis- 
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si on — ona in Atlantic and one in 
Pacific. 

Disposal of vast war-built commercial 
onnage will be shipping industry's 
irst post-war problem. Committee wants 
o forbid sale or gift of tonnage to 
oreign nations until all U.S. needs 
upplied. 

Significance : U.S. will not forfeit 
orld leadership in shipping, as after 
ast war, 

SUGAR PRODUCTION available to U.S. 
ill be about 1-million tons less next 
ear, according to trade experts. Drastic 
ction is urged to maintain present 
ugar rations throughout United Nations. 

U.S. beet sugar production for 1943 
as 700,000 tons less than 1942 — a de- 
crease of 40%; in same year, Puerto 
ican production fell off 250,000 tons, 
r 25%, because of Tugwell policies 
reaking up large plantations and na- 
ionalising sugar centrals under Public 
ervice Commission. 
These curtailments in U.S. supply came 
years after we lost 1-million tons an- 
ually by Jap conquest of Philippines. 

Out of 80 beet sugar mills in U.S., 
6 were idle during 1943 season, because 
eet industry has been practically wiped 
ut. over large areas of West by govern- 
ent quota program. 
Concurrently with these reductions in 
supply under government program, our ex- 
ports of sugar have increased from zero 
in 1940 to 208,000 tons in 1942 and 
about 700,000 tons for 1944. 

Federal wartime management of sugar is 
called "disgraceful blundering." 

► MOVIE THEATERS are an essential war 
facility in principal production areas, 
says WFB's Office of Civilian Require- 
ments. 

OCR recently recommended 13 new movie 
houses in Southern California, 6 in Los 
Angeles; promised quick action on con- 
struction priorities. 

Prospective builders must show they 
can obtain seating and projection 
equipment . 

Recreational surveys are now a routine 
function in OCR. 

► BUTTER SUPPLIES have improved season- 
ally, but are still below U.S. needs. 

Government will set aside 50% of June 
production, stocking for winter months, 
including military and lend-lease. New 
policy is to store heavily from peak 
June production, which normally is about 
double lowest winter month. 

With feed shortage curtailing dairy 
output, Food Distribution Director Mar- 



shall anticipates production problems 
will become "even more intense" as the 
season advances. 

"Milk production is going to be a 
problem^ and if we don't watch our step 
during the summer months, butter, cheese 
and evaporated milk are going to be 
problems this fall." 

Civilian butter allocations for second 
quarter average about 5 ounces weekly 
per capita. 

To use up seasonal flush milk produc- 
tion, WFA has approved 75% of 1942 ice 
cream production for June, with 2A% milk 
solids, against 22%. Former production 
quota was 65% of 1942. 

►JAPAN'S BARTER AGREEMENTS with con- 
quered areas have become one-way 
affairs. Commerce Department survey, 
through neutral sources, shows Japan is 
givingno thin g in return for raw ma- 
terials plundered. 

Growing pinch on Jap shipping leaves 
vast rice hoards rotting in Burma, with 
neighboring Malaya suffering acute food 
shortage. 

Adds U.S. Navy: "It is no exaggeration 
to say that today the Navy is capable of 
striking with 1,000 carrier-based planes 
at almost any spot in the Pacific Ocean !" 

► WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS; Free mail 
from federal departments has multiplied 
by 6 since 1930 — was 1,956,073,568 items 
in 1943, says Postmaster General Walker 
(about 15 pieces for every citizen 
now I ) . . . .More general use of women as 
seasonal farm workers is anticipated 
this summer; Women's Bureau, Labor De- 
partment, offers a special pamphlet on 
Women's Land Army for ' 44. . . . Dewey Re- 
publicans are chesty over convention 
prospects ; predict nomination on first 
ballot ... .Australia is making 3,000,000 
gallons of motor fuel a year from wheat ; 
plans to triple production in 2 years. 
...Bombing of German industries has 
ended exports to neutrals. Sweden com- 
plaining that 1943 synthetic rubber 
shipments were only 40% of tonnage 
promised. ... Chocolate , long a war 
casualty, is coming back; U.S. imports 
since January 1 double same period in 
43 .... 

...Army Air Force is planting grass 
seed in Italy by low-altitude spraying 
— to lick volcanic dust injurious to 
fighter engines ; first 50-tons of seed 
delivered by trans-Atlantic air I... 
Recent Navy compilations show Germans 
now losing more than 1 submarine for 
every Allied ship sunk; that's the 
"minus exchange 11 figure which eliminates 
the sub as a war facto^'! 
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Labor's Goals in Reconstruction 



By EDWARD S. COWDRICK 



A LABOR COUNSELLOR 
defines the areas of agree- 
ment and conflict for man- 
agement and unions 

The American Federation of Labor a 
few weeks ago announced a program of 
postwar reconstruction, the economic 
portions of which, except for a few para- 
graphs, might have originated just as 
readily with an organization of employ- 
ers. 

It was soundly orthodox on financial 
and economic principles and on the de- 
sirability of free enterprise, On the very 
day this program was announced both 
the A, F. of L. and the CIO were engaged 
In cases before the War Labor Board 
which had the avowed purpose of smash- 
ing the Government's wage stabilization 
policy. 

Within the year, various labor organi- 
zations have shown a disposition to 
usurp what used to be considered exclu- 
sive functions of management. At the 
latest annual meeting of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company an 
independent union of employees made a 
serious effort to vote itself representa- 
tion on the board of directors. Essential 
war industries continue to be plagued by 
strikes, some of which are against the 
Government rather than against em- 
ployers. 

In the face of these cross currents of 
labor thought, the run-of-mine Ameri- 
can citizen may be excused if he asks in 
some bewilderment; 

What does it all add up to ? 

Is there any discernible and consistent 
trend in the policies of organized labor ? 

If so, what is it ? 

These are pertinent and important 
questions. The answers will play a sig- 
nificant part in shaping postwar Amer- 
ica and the postwar world, because 
organized labor is a much more influ- 
ential factor in industry and govern- 
ment than it was in 1918 or even in 1941, 
It is determined to have a voice in 
1 planning the kind of a country and the 
kind of a world our children are going 
to live in, and that voice will not be 
ignored 

Let's get back to the A, F. of L, post- 
war program. 

Written by a Post-War Reconstruct 
i tion Committee headed by the veteran 
' labor leader, Matthew Woll. it was made 
public just before the opening of a con* 
ference, under Federation auspices, at- 




The American worker is a capitalist who will cooperate to pro- 
tect the free enterprise system. But his cooperation stops short 
of giving up his gains in the fields of wages and union security 



tended by representatives of labor, in- 
dustry and government, and by econo- 
mists and other experts in the fields of 
business and of national and interna- 
tional problems. The entire report w f as a 
weighty document, propounding an am- 
bitious program for the pacification, 
regulation and management of the world 
as it will be left when the guns stop 
shooting. However, it is in Part III, la- 
beled "Guiding Domestic Principles," 
and Part IV, "Immediate Domestic Pro- 
gram/' that we get a close-up of what 
labor really is out to get* 

Here we find no left wing call to arms 



The most noteworthy feature is thr 
statement's unqualified support of pri- 
vate enterprise: 

"We believe whole-heartedly in free 
enterprise as an essential in personal 
freedom, . . , The right to start a busi- 
ness and the right to choose a job are 
the basis of a free life. , . . Experience 
has shown that the union of economic 
and political authority can result in a 
government so powerful that it menaces 
the independence and freedom of the 
people/* 

The report calls for cooperation be- 
f Cnntinucd on patft 70) 
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Getting Down to Brass Tacks 
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During a depression, work-sharing may have 
merit for short periods, but if generally adopted, 
upsets every one's budget and spreads misery 



stitute industry, that all unemployment must be avoided? 

If we had fuil employment and then experienced a major 
epidemic, where would we obtain the extra nurses, doctors 
and other personnel to meet the emergency? 

In cases of a seve/e snowfall or an apple crop twice the 
normal size, how would we meet the task before us? 

These questions are not rhetorical — they focus attention 
on the nature of a free, mobile and changing economic sys- 
tem. A job for every one at all times is attainable only in 
a rigid and regimented society— the state prison, for ex- 
ample! 

Although every effort should be made to reduce wage 
and income losses and to mitigate the hardships which flow 
from such unemployment which cannot be abolished, if our 
society is to be free and dynamic, unemployment cannot be 
abolished entirely, even for short periods. In 1943, ip spite 
of the mad scramble over the manpower shortage, we still 
had in every week of the year an estimated 1 ,000,000 un- 
employed. 

Changes in technology and the rise and fall of individual 
companies and whole industries Inevitably entail job losses. 
Cyclical fluctuations in the construction industry and in 
automobile production have characterized our history and 
have been responsible for the fluctuations in the volume of 
job opportunities. 

We should remember, too, that there are various types of 
unemployment, for instance: 





The term "full employment" has become a symbol, like 
"the flag" or "virtue" or the "four freedoms," Nearly every- 
one is for it without knowing precisely what it means or 
how to attain it or whether, if attahied, it would be what we 
really want. 

Does full employment mean that every one has two or 
three other job-offers open to him at all times? 

Does it mean that every one, able and willing to work, has 
a job? 

Does it mean "jobs for all" during a work-period of 30 
or 40 or 50 or 60 hours a week? 

Does it mean that every one quitting or losing his job on 
a given day can gain reemployment the next morning? 

Must the housewife, who picks up a little pin-money clerk- 
ing at the local department store during tht Christmas rush, 
have another job open to her on December 26 ? 

Must we provide jobs for the millions of oldsters and 
youngsters and women drawn into employment during 
the war? 

Do we mean employment at useful work — or merely jobs, 
no matter what the consumer demand may be? 

Does full employment mean jobs for all at any wage de- 
manded or does it mean jobs at wages determined by free 
market forces? 

Does it mean that when competition liquidates a competi- 
tor, his employees must instantly be absorbed elsewhere in 
the economy — or when a whole industry is replaced by a sub- 



2 These stevedores have o job but tomorrow 
will be among the "unemployed" if there are no 
ships in the harbor to be loaded or unloaded 



on Postwar Employment 

By Dr. EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 



IN A FREE economy, neither government 
nor business as a unit can make job oppor- 
tunities. Jobs grow out of conditions that 
offer a chance to produce goods and service 
at a profit and for business to expand 




"Pm not working these days," says the man on 
the porch, "because I'm a painter by trade and 
this happens to be one of our slack seasons" 



T. Un em ploy ability: — Substandard persons — mental, 
physical, or temperamental disabilities. 

2. Casual Unemployment; Intermittent heavy snowfall, 

ebb and flow of ship loading and unloading, 

3. Seasonal Unemployment: Of supply, of demand. 

4. Structural or Technological: Shifts in taste, loss of 
foreign markets, geographical shift of industry, ma- 
chinery replacing direct labor, new techniques, new 
raw materials, rise of new industry, rigid wages and 
prices, imperfections in the organization of the labor 
market, labor immobility, labor union restrictions, 
general stagnation, and cyclical. 



If 1.000 unemployed persons were asked to diagnose tin- 
causes of their jobless state in a prosperous year like 1929, 
they would find the source of their trouble scattered among 
items one to four. In a year such as 1933 or 1939. a large 
majority would be victims of cyclical depression or general 
economic stagnation. Some of these types of unemployment 
may merge into each other. 

The important conclusion to be drawn from this analysis 
is that there is no one type of unemployment and, therefore, 
no one solution. This should shed grave doubt on the 
remedies, such as deficit spending, monetary manipulation 
and currency expansion for all of our unemployment prob- 
lems. It should likewise throw considerable doubt on talk 
about full employment at all times. 

Persons who are inclined to be critical of our economic 
system show a tendency, in talking about postwar employ- 
ment, to look to our large manufacturing industries — Gen- 
eral Motors. General Electric, U. S. Steel, etc. — to provide 
more jobs, to provide relief against unemployment. This, 
in turn, leads to an overemphasis on manufacturing as a 
source for jobs. 

Actually manufacturing in 1940 accounted for less than 
one out of every four job-opportunities. Next in importance 
were agriculture, forestry and fishing, with 8,500.000 work- 
( Continued oh pntje Si l 



; 4% 




The coming of the motor cor put this blacksmith 
and others in his field out of work but ultimate- 
ly created more new jobs than it had destroyed 
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When Uniforms Go in Moth Balls 



By DON N LAYNE 




AFTER victory our fighting men 
are expected to buy $18,000,000 
worth of clothes a month as de- 
mobilized over a three year period 




Service men when discharged ore expected to buy a 
new outfit that will be totally unlike a uniform 



AAaKERS and retailers of men's cloth- 
ing are already pondering the problem : 
What will the well dressed veteran 
wear ? 

Our fighting men — the world's best 
dressed — were not all as well garbed in 
civilian life. 

Many a chap, before he marched off 
to his induction center, had never owned 
a hat — never had matching coat and 
pants, a washable suit — or even an 
undershirt. Some from the Far West 
or South had not owned overcoats or 
raincoats or dress gloves, and many men 
from all sections had never troubled to 
replace the first crease in their trousers 
the shine on their shoes. 
Furthermore, prior to Basic Training, 



many a soldier, sailor or marine shuffled 
along with poor posture or sat with his 
weight on his shoulder blades. 

Some were soft, flabby and not too 
concerned either with appearance or 
wilh personal hygiene. 

Not what they used to be 

WITH few exceptions our fighting 
man, if he entered the service un- 
derweight, has filled out in the right 
places. 

If he had excess fat, it has been 
trained off. Moreover, he has been 
taught to stand erect, walk smartly 
and sit on his posterior. He has 
learned to wear heavy-duty shoes 



fitted for comfort, not for style; and he 
has become used to functional clothing 
designed to fit the weather and the work 
at hand. 

Active service will have given the re- 
turning veteran a bigger chest, a flatter 
stomach, a muscular and slightly larger 
rear end and longer, wider feet. It will 
also have slashed away huge gobs of 
timidity from whomsoever may have 
had it. ' 

He will dare to wear clothes of de- 
signs and patterns that he would only 
have coveted once for fear of what the 
gang might say. 

Obviously the clothes he left behind 
him — even if someone else has not al- 
ready worn them out or the moths pas- 
tured in them — will be of no use with his 
new posture and improved figure. It has 
been estimated that no more than 20 per 
cent of the armed forces can expect to 
make use of their old civvies. 

Moreover, the clothing men believe, 
the demobilized soldier will want to shed 
his uniform and climb into civvies as 
quickly as possible; and he will be quit- 
ting camp with at least $100 in his pock* 
et. 

They expect a men's clothing store to 
be one of his first major stops after 
leaving camp. 

(If this assumption is wrong — and the 
greater portion of our returning service 
men head for home in their uniforms to 
don the suits they left behind— then the 
dry cleaners, pressers and alteration tai- 
lors are in for an extended field day. In 
(Continued on page 75) 
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UNRRA is generally favored (or its 
humanitarian purposes, but it is 
jk^ arousing concern because of the un- 
certainty of what will be or can be done 




Relief is vital in much of the world impoverished by brutalities of war 



Binding up the World's Wounds 




By JUNIUS 6 . WOOD 



Si] 



FTER six months of planning and or- 
ganizing, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, a prom- 
ising infant which may grow into a 
giant, is swinging into its stride. The 
second session of its Council has been 
called for June 23, in Montreal. As far 
as conditions could be foreseen in No- 
vember of last year, the methods and 
scope of operations were fixed in numer- 
ous resolutions adopted at the first 
Council session in Atlantic City. 

In the short time which has inter- 
vened, more Axis occupied territory has 
been liberated and Congress has recom- 
mended $1,350,000,000 for United States 
participation in the organization's work 
until June 30, 1046. UNRRA, pronounced 
"Onn-rah," assured Congress that it will 
not draw on American funds until the 
appropriation is made. The second ses- 
sion of the Council will meet the changed 
conditions, UNRRA is no longer a plan 
on paper but an operating organization. 

In May, it took over the operation of 
ix camps in Egypt, Palestine and Syria 
om the Middle East Relief and Rehab- 
ilitation Administration. Between 20,000 
and 30,000 persons of both sexes and all 
ages, mostly Greeks and Yugoslavs, are 
in the camps. On May 4, President Roose- 
velt asked Congress to appropriate 



$450,000,000 for advance purchase of 
supplies and services and to authorize 
an additional transfer of $350,000,000 of 
lend-lease supplies to UNRRA. 

Few agree on the part UNRRA will 
take in the affairs of nations in the years 
to come. All agree on the need for relief 
in war-torn countries and that many of 
these needs must be met by more for- 
tunate nations. As to how much should 
be by relief and rehabilitation from out- 
side and how far UNRRA will go, or is 
empowered to go, there is wide differ- 
ence of opinion, among members of Con- 
gress, if not among representatives of 
UNRRA itself. 

Plans seem uncertain 

FEW, if any, international undertak- 
ings, not excluding wars, in which the 
United States has participated have 
been surrounded with as much uncer- 
tainty and lack of knowledge of what 
will be, or can be done. Definitions of 
UNRRA 's future role in world affairs 
vary widely. Among them: 

} m The greatest and most cooperative 
humanitarian effort ever undertaken 
by the free nations of the world, 

2. A civilian emergency activity to re- 
lieve the military from responsibility 



for liberated areas back of the fight- 
ing fronts until the war ends. 

3. A part of the international stabiliza- 
tion plans to guarantee "Unitas/* ,\ 
world currency, with America's gold. 

4 t The birth of a world superstate which 
will usurp the sovereign powers of 
member countries. 

Until UNRRA gets much farther into 
active operations, it is impossible to de- 
cide whether it is a noble effort to save 
unfortunate humanity or a Trojan horse 
carrying the United States blindfolded 
into an international organization to 
which it wilt delegate national right?, 
have one voice among 44 and pay most 
of the bills. However, what UNRRA 
proposes to do, how much farther it 
is authorized to go and the conflicting 
opinions on its future can he set forth 
now. 

UNRRA is to succor the hungry and 
ailing in liberated countries and to re- 
locate several million victims of war's 
privations, possibly even prisoners. 
Legal opinion is that it can repatriate 
French prisoners. Canadians and those 
from non-occupied countries are not in 
the same class. It can provide food, 
clothing, medicines, fuel and shelter and 
take measures for health and welfare. 
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0 start people on the road to self- 
support, it can supply seeds, fertilizer, 
fishing equipment, machinery, spare 
parts and tools. It can rehabilitate, by 
supplying materials, technical aid and 
labor to public utilities, essential ser- 
vices, inland transportation, mines, lum- 
bering, homes, hospitals, schools and 
factories when it decides they are needed 
for relu-f. 

Except in emergency, distribution will 
be made by liberated governments or 
authorities in an area, UNRRA provid- 
ing the supplies and supervision for 
which latter it has broad powers. 

The agreement creating UNRRA was 
signed by representatives of 44 coun- 
tries in the White House November 9, 
1943. 

It established a Council with a mem- 
ber from each country: i Central Com- 
mittee consisting of the four members 
from China, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, the United Kingdom 
and the United States; and provided for 
a Director General with executive pow- 
er, to be appointed by the Council. 

Lehman made director general 

THE Council's first session convened the 
next day in Atlantic City. Dean Acheson, 
Assistant Secretary of State, repre- 
sented the United States and presided 
at the plenary meetings. The Council 
passed its resolutions and selected Her- 
bert H. Lehman as Director General 
with the salary of a cabinet officer 

1 515 , 000), 

Mr. Lehman, a former governor of 
New York, former head of the Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 



Operations — which now is a part of the 

Foreign Economic Administration — and 
connected with the far-flung Lehman 

financial interests in private life, is not 
a member of the Council or the repre- 
sentative of the United States. 

While financing was not the dele- 
gates' first consideration, it fits in here 
to indicate the expected contributions 
from the countries in UNRRA, Two 
funds are provided. The first is for ad* 
ministrative purposes, estimated at 
$10,000,000, for which each of the 44 is 
assessed a fixed amount. The other is a 
supply or working fund, expected to be 
between $2,000,000,000, and $2,500,000,- 
000, to which only non-occupied coun- 
tries need contribute. The recommenda- 
tion is that a country contribute one per 
cent of its national income for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1943, but each 
country decides whether to give more 
or less. 

A country's pro rata share in the ad- 
ministration fund — it will be different 
in the vastly larger supply fund— is: 



United States $4,000,000 

United Kingdom 1,500,000 

3,500.000 

'China 500,000 

•French Committee 400,000 

t India 400,000 

Canada 300,000 

Australia 150,000 

Brazil 150.000 

•Holland 150,000 

•Belgium 100,000 

•Czechoslovakia 100.000 

•Poland 100.000 

Union of a Africa 100.000 

Egypt 70.000 

t Mexico 70,000 



* Yugoslavia 
•Greece 


70,000 


50,000 


tColombia 


30.000 


New Zealand 


30.000 


•Norway 


30,000 


tPcru 


25.000 


t Chile 


20.000 


+Cuba 


20,000 


1 Uruguay 


20,000 


Bolivia 


10,000 


tlran 


10,000 


tlraq 


10,000 


t Venezuela 


10.000 


Costa Rica 


5,000 


Dominican Republic 


5,000 


t Ecuador 


5,000 


El Salvador 


5.000 


t* Ethiopia 


5,000 


Guatemala 


5,000 


Haiti 


5,000 


Honduras 


5.000 


Iceland 


5.000 


Liberia 


5.000 


Luxembourg 


5.000 


+ Nicaragua 


5,000 


Panama 


5.000 


Paraguay 


5,000 


•Philippines 


5.000 


TOTAL 


$10,000,000 



• — Occupied countries whose contribu- 
tion to the supply fund is entirely volun- 
tary, 

t— * Countries whose representatives 
signed with a reservation that participa- 
tion in UNRRA depended on ratification 
by their home legislative or other consti- 
tutional authority. 

Whether UNRRA's expected $2,000.- 
000,000 will take care of the big job 
or whether our $1,350,000,000— $10 per 
capita — may be only a first installment, 
will depend on how much of the relief 
supplies are sold and whether a revolv- 
( Continued on parjc 61) 





As here in Stalingrad, so in many other places relief may not be enough. Rehabilitation 
and reconstruction seem necessary before relief can finally be dispensed with 
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Congress can, and will, supply the remedy when the public demands it 



All Motor, No Brakes 



By HENRY P. FOWLER 



fa 



JjNLY A SHORT while ago an admin- 
istrative agency was a vague phrase ex- 
cept to those who did business on a na- 
tion-wide scale. It described certain 
federal establishments which Congress 
had set up to regulate business— the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission and others. 

But the war has moved the federal 
Government and many of its agencies 
into the home. Today the housewife, too, 
as dealing with an administrative agency 
hen she counts her ration coupons for 
od and shoes. It is an administrative 
gency that tells her milkman to deliver 
every other day. 

The worker, grocer* manufacturer, 
householder, banker and retired em- 
ployee each meets administrative^ law 
at some point in his daily affairs. The 
worker is much aware of the War Labor 
Board, the banker of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the retired em- 
ployee of the Social Security Board. 

Congress has created a whole con- 
stellation of government agencies to 



ir A- viMnagcr of the Trade Association Depart - 
mcnt of the National Chamber and prcviomty ns 
manager of the Dcoartincnt of Manufacture. Henry 
P. Fowler ha* bad occasion to study closely the 
workings of federal agencies and has and wide ex- 
perience in dealing with official* oF both the wartime 



FEDERAL administrative agencies are here to stay — 
but sooner or later Congress will have to find a way to 
keep them from being lawmaker, judge and hangman 



regulate, stimulate, foster and control 
the citizen's activities. Some of the war 
agencies will disappear with peace. Most 
of them will continue through merger 
with, or absorption by, other more per- 
manent government authorities. 

One thing seems certain : The average 
citizen may look forward to federal reg- 
ulation "from the cradle to the grave." 

Let business learn the rules 

IT IS this growing intimacy of the in- 
dividual with administrative law which 
encourages a hope among business men 
and their legal advisers. The hope is that 
something may soon be done to make 
administrative law consistent, reason- 
able and, to the fullest possible extent, 
uniform in procedure. 

We should not suspect that it is their 
secret intention to get rid of adminis- 
trative agencies. These men do not argue 
whether it is a wise national policy to 
have such regulatory bodies. They agree, 
in advance, that both business and gov- 
ernment need them. Men who have prac- 
ticed before administrative agencies for 
years say that we must have some kind 
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of regulatory commissions — or govern- 
mental chaos. Their concern is simply 
that needed agencies shall work fairly 
and efficiently in the interest of good 
government. 

But that is far from the case today. 
Nothing is more confused in our great 
sprawling Government than the rules 
and regulations issued by multiplying 
federal administrative bodies. Their pi -< ■- 
eedures vary as much as the living and 
eating habits of South Americans and 
Scandinavians. But, more important 
than lack of uniformity, the agencies are 
without legislative standards of fair 
procedure. 

In an earlier and simpler period of our 
national life, the manufacturer who 
shipped goods by public carrier was 
obliged to pay whatever rates the carrier 
charged, His only remedy was constant 
litigation in the courts to recover an 
unreasonable overcharge in each in- 
stance. Fixing rates in advance is a far 
superior procedure. Hence the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which was 
established in 1887, 

Other reasons have prompted creation 
(Continued on parjc 66) 
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URKEY — Economic Crossroads 




I 



On the American business man's post- 
war map of the world, new Turkey is 
marked for particular attention. There 
are three fundamental reasons : 

1. Excellent long-term business pros- 
pects, 

2. Position* 

3. Politicol factors of world-wide 
importance vital to the survival of 
free enterprise. 

A glance at the map will show Tur- 
key's surprising economic potential. Eu- 
rope's last intact country on the fringe 
of the Soviet domain, it can be a bound- 
ary, maintained by a strong, indepen- 
dent and progressive people, or it can 
become a bridge spanning three conti- 
nents. The way Turkey goes will affect 
both the Balkans and the Middle East. 
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Relations between Turkey and the 
Allies recently fell under a cloud. How- 
ever there are basic conditions that have 
governed Turkish policy. These basic 
conditions which since 1934 have made 
Turkey a key figure in Europe's anti- 
Nazi bloc must and will prevail, we can 
be sure, over the temporary misunder- 
standing. 

The factors of position, of conscious 
national direction and of economic in- 
terest, play the decisive part in deter- 
mining a nation's international role. 
These factors led Turkey in 1934 to or- 
ganize the Balkan Entente. These fac- 
tors also led Turkey to assume the role 
of leadership among the Mohammedan 
peoples of the Middle East, Its position 
and interests in this part of the world 
predetermined Turkey's role in regard 
to Hitlerite Germany. Ankara tried in 
1939 to become the connecting link in 
an alliance between Russia, France and 



England. When the Russo-German 
treaty shattered these hopes, Turkey en- 
tered at once into a mutual assistance 
pact with France and England. 

Turkey tried to transform the Balkan 
Entente into an active military alliance 
but failed. Russia's annexation of Bes 
sarabia contributed to the collapse of 
this scheme. Turkey tried to galvanize 
the Mohammedan people of the Middle 
East into a solid anti-Hitler bloc, but 
there again it failed because of Nazi 
intrigue. Fear of Russia. France's col 
lapse and Britain's weakness had the 
effect of paralyzing Turkey's action. It 
did not come to the aid of either Greece 
or Yugoslavia. 

When Hitler's whirlwind Balkan cam- 
paign stopped at Turkey's front porch, 
uneasy speculation arose as to the value 
of the Turco-BHtish pact signed in 1939* 

Turkey was Hitler's short, direct, 
overland route to the Middle East, to the 
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IN SIZE, if not in population, Turkey is Europe's second 
largest country. Her resources are rich, her industries well 
developed. Today she is balanced between free enter- 
prise and collectivism. As she goes, the world may go 



Suez Canal, to Iraq's oil, to the life-line 
of the British Empire. The whole Miaule 
East was already rife with Nazi In- 
trigue, 

Hitler had Franz von Papen, his most 
cunning diplomat and one of the world's 
top Fifth Column experts, in Ankara. 
Germany was also Turkey's best cus- 
tomer. What was the little-known Turk 
thinking? Hitler must have been will- 
ing to pay a great deal, promise more, 
for Turkish collaboration. It would be 
suicide to try to resist him. 



Turkey was the world's hottest spot. 
But Hitler did not take the short route. 
All he got from Turkey was a condi- 
tional non-aggression pact, a ticket to 
perdition. He broke the back of his 
wehrmacht trying to bypass Turkey. 
The decisive battles for the Middle East 
were fought at Stalingrad, on the north, 
and before Alexandria, on the south. 
These battles turned the tide of the war. 

However, while Turkey's hard-headed 
and astute neutrality definitely helped 
the Allied cause, Hitler did succeed in 



immobilizing Turkey by his control of 
Bulgaria, Greece and the Aegean Sea. 
Turkey's Aegean and Black Sea ports, 
as well as her western cities, industries 
and communications, are under the 
threatening shadow of the Luftwaffe. 
Its own airpower is negligible, 

Turkey's awareness of its vulnerable 
position is one of the reasons it balked at 
Allied pressure to declare war on Ger- 
many. Another reason is Turkey's dis- 
trust of the Soviet policy toward the 
small nations and its disapproval of the 
weak and unclear Allied attitude. 

Turkey has no mind to risk having to 
be rescued by Russian and Allied armies 
from a premature military venture with- 
out effective guarantees in advance as to 
the fate of the smaller nations. It ap- 
parently has no taste for the theory that 
this war is being fought to divide Eu- 
rope between two spheres of influence, 
f Continued on patje 76} 
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The Coming Fire Sale 



By HERBERT BRATTER 




WHEN the Government lets 



,000,000 kinds of "surplus" items 
it the postwar civilian market, 
ang on to your economic hat— 



Unneeded war equipment hanging over the market could 
prove a serious threat to postwar investment and progress 



In THIS WAR the Government has ac- 
cumulated the biggest inventory of mer- 
chandise ever collected under one owner- 
ship. After the war — indeed before it is 
over— Washington will become the 
greatest super- wholesaler in history. 
On how Washington tackles this job 
depends the course of your business fu- 
ture. 

Experience with government war sur- 
pluses after 1918 was not all pleasant, 
but that problem was small compared to 
the one ahead. By actual count, the Ser- 
vices have bought more than 1,000,000 
different types of supplies, while the 
Treasury has bought 1,000,000 other 
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kinds. They range from scissors, dog 
harnesses, jacks and gas meters to con- 
struction machinery, drugs, bolts and 
storage batteries. In these purchases 
lies the root of the immense surplus 
property problem so many business men 
now fear. # 

Involved are capital goods, foods and 
consumer goods, many of which will be 
overseas when the fighting ends. Exam- 
ination of only one phase of the problem 
—consumer-type surplus goods on hand 
at home when the war ends — demon- 
strates the complexities we will face. 

But first, let's take a brief look at our 
World War I experience. 



When Hindenburg threw in the tow< 
in 1918 he automatically turned in 
American "surplus property" some 150 
000 items valued at between $4,000,000 
000 and $5,000,000,000. Half, or more, of 
this was army goods. 

During approximately six years aft 
the Armistice, the War Department so 
for about $1,300,000,000 goods which 
had cost more than $3,000,000,000. The 
estimated average recovery on these 
army goods was about 36 per cent. The 
Navy realized almost the same overall 
percentage on its surpluses during those 
years. 

Timing of the surplus selling was bad. 
The goods were not sold in volume until 
too late to have a moderating effect on 
the rising price level of 1919-20. When 
they were finally put on sale in volume 
they were dumped on the market almost 
regardless of value and this, it is 
claimed, contributed to the depression 
of 1921. 

Looking back over our experience, it 
is possible to sei down Ave shortcomings 
in the way in which surpluses were dis- 
posed of after the last war : 

1 . When the war ended, no plan for di 
posal of excess goods was ready. 

2. There was no single pricing methc 
uniform for all selling agencies. 

3. There was no central control of dis 
posal policies. 

4. There was no inventory and class if 
cation system . 

5. No distinction was made between 
regular trade channels and specula- 
tors. 
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Many persons are already making e 
forts to see that these mistakes are n 
repeated. The taxpayer is as intereste 
as anybody, 

Obviously, he wants to see the Govern- 
ment retrieve the maximum amount 
from the sale. The more the Government 
recovers, the less it will have to raise by 
postwar taxes. But, more important 
than the effect of disposal policies on the 
federal exchequer, is the effect on the 
country's economy, Dumping billions of 
dollars 1 worth of property too hastily 
may disrupt "normal" business opera- 
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tomach-ache or ^Appendicitis? 



—it's not for you to say 






PONT DO THIS ; If you have an unusual abdominal 
pain— don't take laxatives or home remedies; don't take food 
or liquids, except water, 

WHY NOT ? Your appendix may be inflamed. If so, bur- 
dening the intestines with food, or taking a laxative might 
rupture the appendix and spread infection— the cause of most 
deaths in appendicitis. These serious complications are four 
rimes as frequent among patients who have taken laxatives. 



DON'T DO THIS ; Don't try to go about your business. 
Don't rub the spot that hurts, or apply an ice bag or hot-water 
bag. 

WHY NOT ? Physical exertion or massaging may be dan- 
gerous if the appendix is inflamed. Heat or cold might kill 
the pain and give you the mistaken idea that the attack has 
passed. Of course it may be *\>nly a stomach-ache." But that's 
not up to you to decide. 




DO THIS : Tf the pain is puzzling and persistent, if it's 
accompanied by nausea or vomiting, call a doctor— and call 
him at once— instead of attempting to prescribe for yourself 

WHY ? Only a doctor is qualified to say whether you have 
appendicitis. He may want to take one or more blood-cell 
counts, watch your temperature, and wait for pain to focalize. 
Chances are it isn*t appendicitis. If it n % and the doctor advises 
an operation, quick action may save life, rime, and money. 



DO THIS ; Rest in bed until the doctor comes. 

WHY ? If you do have appendicitis, complete rest may 
help prevent serious complications. Thus you'll benefit your- 
self, and conserve your doctor's time— time on which the war 
places heavy demands. Prompt attention, together with the 
recent advances in medical science, have reduced by half the 
deaths from appendicitis in the past few years. 



TO EMPLOYERS: In order to prevent serious complications 
from appendicitis, everyone should be familiar with the facts 
presented above* 

On request, Metropolitan will gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this message for posting on plant or office bulletin boards. 



Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 

( A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Triitrilk H. Eeirr, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Ltroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 

1 Madison Avhnuk, Nbw York 10. N. Y. 
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leniployment 
bring: serious depression. 

Suggestions for solution of the prob- 
lem are finding their way to Washing- 
ton. Some, for example, urge the stock- 
piling of surplus non-pcrtshables. The 
idea is that such goods be kept for an 
emergency, a time when inflation might 
je a threat, for example. Among the Ob- 
jections to tins i« i» :» is that ot Assist. ml 
Secretary of the Treasury Sullivan who 
asks: 

'Who would invest money in a shoe 
factory if he knew the Government held 
warehoused 10,000,000 pairs of shoes 
awaiting future release on a signal from 
Washington ?" 

Some persons re eo mm end destroying 
surplus goods— a counsel of despair that 
will surely not prevail. Still others sug- 
gest shipping domestic surpluses abroad 
for use in relief and rehabilitation. This 
method would only partially solve the 
domestic surplus problem* 

Meanwhile, friends of small business 
have been demanding that the surpluses 
be sold in small enough lots so that little 
distributors can buy them. This is not as 
easy as it sounds. 



consideration being urged is 
that financial facilities be adequate to 
enable smaller enterprises to avoid 
hand-to-mouth operations- 

The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has ail this in mind when it 
recommends "special consideration to 
small business in the termination of war 
contracts and disposal of government- 
owned plants and surpluses, and fair 
treatment in the postwar allocation of 
materials " 

Problems of sampling 

IF THT3 Government is to take special 
pains to allocate surplus goods to small 
business — rather than to rely on the 
established wholesaling distribution sys- 
tem — it will face a substantial physical 
problem. The surplus products will be so 
located that the little business man may 
have to travel long distances to inspect 
them — unless some way is found for 
wide distribution of samples. Maybe ex- 
hibitions such as the one in New York 
where plane manufacturers displayed 
their own surplus supplies, or exhibi- 
tion trams such as WPB sponsored in 



Selling to Help America 

THE UNDERLYING objective in the disposal of surplus war 
supplies and materials should be their economic use in the United 
States, or their disposal abroad for the ultimate benefit of the 
American economy. 
This should be done: 

1 « With the minimum disruption of production 
and trade. 

2. With the least practical interference with 
normal employment. 

However, surplus commodities should be disposed of as rapidly 
as consumers demand such goods during the period which must 
elapse before normal production can be resumed. This policy 
will help to minimize any possible postwar inflation. 

On the other hand, the Government should not push the sale 
of surplus goods at a time when business generally is uncertain 
or declining so as not to induce or accentuate a depression. 

Quantities of surplus supplies and materials released for 
sale should be in lots which will permit participation by small as 
well as large manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers; and any 
price differentials between large and small lots should be limited 
to actual differences in cost of handling and distribution. 

So far as practicable surplus supplies and materials should be 
redistributed by the industry that produced and distributed 
them. 

A. C. MATTEL Chairman 
Surplus War Property Committee 
S. Chamber of Commerce 



its efforts to stimulate subcontract! 

would help. 

There are other headaches. 

One is whether to establish a new an 
separate disposal agency. The Baruc 
Report recommended that no separat 
operating agency be created, that "th 
agencies that did the mobilizing wi 
have to carry out their comparable tas 
in the demobilizing/' whereas "a ne\ 
agency could hardly avoid coming i 
conflict with every other war agency, 

Mr. Baruch recommended that a sur 
plus war property administration b 
created in the Office of War Mobilize 
tion. This was promptly done by Execu- 
tive Order 9425, with William L. Clayton 
as administrator. Surplus war property 
in the discretion of that policy-makin 
office is to be distributed as follows: 

Consumer's poods, by the Procure men 
Division of the Treasury Department; 

Capital and producer's goods, including 
materials, scrap, etc., by the Recon 
struct ion Finance Corporation; 

Ships and maritime property, by the 
United States Maritime Com mission: 

Food, by the War Food Administration; 

Property abroad, by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 

Mr. Baruch advised that the surplus 
administrator be guided by ten rules: 

] ( Sell as much as he can as early as he 
can without unduly disrupting normal 
trade. 

2. Listen to pressure groups but act in the 
national interest, 

3. No sales, no rentals to speculators; 
none to promoters. 

4. Get fair market prices for the values 
with proceeds of all sales going to re- 
duce the national debt 

5. Sell as in a goldfish bowl, with records 
always open to public inspection. 

6. As far as practicable, use the same 
regular channels of trade that private 
business would in disposing of the par- 
ticular properties, 

7. No government operation of surplus 
war plants in competition with private 
industry. 

8. No monopoly; equal access to sur- 
pluses for all businesses; preference to 
local ownership, but no subsidizing of 
one part of the country against another. 

9. Scrap what must be scrapped, but no 
deliberate destruction of useful prop- 
erty, 

1 0- Before selling surplus equipment 
abroad, assure America*^ own produc- 
tive efficiency on which our high wages 
and high living standards rest. 

An apparent and fundamental weak- 
ness is that the Surplus War Property 
Administration lacks the power to de- 
clare property as "surplus. " As Mr. 
Clayton himself hinted in the course of 
the House hearings, the agencies which 
bought and hold the goods are not, dur- 
ing the war, at least, likely to admit that 
they overbought. After all, who can tell 
that the goods will not be needed some- 
time in the course of this war ? 

As a result, the volume of goods left 
over after the war can now only be 
guessed at; and the guesses will have to 
be revised from time to time to make 
allowance for such unpredictable factors 
(Continued on page 73) 
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The store with eye-appeal 



is the store that gets the business! 



and, 




AFTER 



Start planning NOW. The earlier you plan modernization work, the earlier you'll get it when building restrictions are lifted. 



YOU'LL want a store interior 
that's smart, modern, good-look- 
ing — full of the buy-appeal for which 
Pittsburgh Glass is famous. And 
you'll want a Pittsburgh front with 
the personality and attraction to 
turn sidewalk traffic into store traffic. 
That's the combination that wins 
bigger volume, bigger profits, better 
business. And that's the combination 



that thousands of retailers will l>c 
wanting when building restrictions 
are lifted. Remember ... no store 
modernization work has been done 
for several years . . . and there's a big 
backlog! 

So why not plan your new store 
front and interior now? Then your 
modernization job will be one of the 
first ones we'll do when we're able to 



start improving stores with Pitts- 
burgh Glass and Store Front Metal. 

See your architect to assure a well- 
planned, economical store design. 
Our staff will gladly cooperate with 
him. 

And send the coupon . , . today . , . 
for our free books showing actual 
facts, figures and photographs of 
many Pittsburgh modernization jobs. 




1^ 



C 1 1 > 





for Store Fronts and Interiors 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 



I "oTlirnnt Buihli.iK, ntUmrsh Id, Pa. 

^n.l without ohllirntion. your 
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Oh, Debt, Where 

Is Thy Sting! 



By HERBERT COREY 



can 



DR. ALVIN H. HANSEN, although 
he denies fathering "deficit spending/' 
feels that only the Government 
prevent another great depression 



ANOTHER economist said that Dr. 
Hansen's plan looks to him like a one- 
way ride. The traveler could look 
through wide windows at lush meadows 
and Gargantuan public works. Slum 
areas had been transmuted into green 
parks dotted with half-timbered houses 
full of pink and blue bathtubs. 

But at the end of the ride the train 
would run off the track. 

Dr. Alvin Harvey Hansen thinks that 
is sheer nonsense. One gathers he is ac- 
customed to find his critics draped in 
:heer nonsense. His plan, he asserts, is a 
antee of national solvency. It is not 
not to be referred to as "deficit 
ding" but anyone who so refers to it 
!oes so for low political reasons. His 
Ian, as he sees it, is "a compensatory 
seal policy which we must pursue if 
e are to avoid the dangers of depres- 
and unemployment and the periodic 
waste of our productive resources.' 1 

If Dr. Hansen were not hampered by 
the rule common to all economists that 
five short words are not to be preferred 




to 15 or 20 long ones 
he could make his 
point more clear. He 
says: 

"This (his plan) is 
not an argument for 
continuous loan ex- 
penditures for their 
own sake, commonly 
called 'deficit spend- 
ing." the term being 
used sometimes by 
opponents of com- 
pensatory fiscal pol- 
icy to arouse emo- 
tional reactions 
against it." 

In spite of this 
courteous rebuttal 
Dr. Hansen was at 
one time widely 
known as the father 
of deficit spending, 
along with several 
other fathers. John 
Maynard Keynes, 
who first advocated 
going into practical- 
ly perpetual debt in 
modern times, traces 
the scheme back to 
Malthus, who has 
been dead so long 
few have ever heard his name. Keynes 
was clamorously doubted by British con- 
servatives at one time, but is now re- 
ported to be Churchill's chief fiscal ad- 
viser. Montagu Norman, as governor of 
the Bank of England, had a slight palsy 
for years at the mere mention of Keynes's 
name, but now Norman is out. Long be- 
fore Herbert Hoover was Secretary of 
Commerce he had a plan that was re- 
markably like Dr. Hansen's plan of to- 
day. Alexander Hamilton — "the best 
seer*5tary of the Treasury*' — was abused 
for the same ideas that Dr. Hansen pro- 
fesses. Dr. Hansen does not fail to call 
attention to that. 

However, on checking up on the dis- 
senters, one discovers that Dr, Hansen 
was also regarded as an upholder of the 
theory that we can safely go into debt 
as deeply as we like because we merely 
owe the money to ourselves. He still sup- 
ports a less ardent version. His words: 
"Suppose that the bonds representing 
our internal debt are so distributed that 
those holding them are the very same 



people who pay the taxes to service 
them. If the proportions are right as to 
size of incomes, inheritances, etc., the 
entire effect of the debt on the economy 
would be cancelled out. 11 

Pants pocket to pants pocket. 

The fundamental of Dr. Hansen's 
theory today is his conviction that the 
government should make plans for busi- 
ness control and the rebuilding of Amer- 
ica for years or generations to come. 
This would be financed by what would 
be, in effect, a perpetual lonn. 

He fears no debts 

WHEN the national income threatens 
to drop to a dangerously low level, at 
which depression and unemployment arc 
to be feared, Dr. Hansen would have a 
National Investment Board authorized 
to borrow as much money as needed to 
turn into the channels of trade. Contra- 
wise, when something that looks like a 
boom comes along, the N.I.B. should be 
able to damp it down by stopping gov- 
ernment borrowing and paying off some 
part of the debt already incurred. He 
does not care how high the debt goes: 

"It is all a matter of balance." 

He believes the N.I.B., made up of tht 
President's appointees subject to Senate 
confirmation, could keep the country on 
an even keel between debt and income. 

"Whether we should reduce the debt 
or not depends upon the economic cir- 
cumstances. The real question is: Are 
we adults or are we timid children, 
afraid to use the fiscal instruments at 
hand for the common good?" 

Other questions arise at this point: 

Who is Dr. Hansen ? And what is he ? 
What credence should be gi\ T en any plan 
he may propose ? Whom does he know ? 
Why should he be the Lucius N. Littauer 
Professor of Political Economy at Har- 
vard ? What is there in the man that he 
should once a week leave the academic 
groves of Cambridge, in which he trains 
Harvard's more serious students to 
shoot ideas from the hip, and spend four 
days as adviser to the. Federal Reserve 
System in Washington? How does he 
rate two oyster-white office rooms and 
two lovely secretaries in the Federal 
Reserve System's pink marble palace? 
How comes it that he has written books 
and innumerable articles and much has 
been written about his plans— from time 
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A SLOWDOWN that speeds up production 



Seventeen miles of paper an 
hour. That's the production ob- 
tained on high-speed machines in 
many modern paper mills, where 
twenty-foot -wide strips race from 
the finishing rolls at speeds up to 
1 500 feet per minute. 

Winding the paper on reels, even 
at this speed, would be no great 
problem except for two factors. 
One is that exactly uniform tension 
must be maintained on the sheet 
at all times — to prevent breakage 
and resulting lost production. The 
other is that the more paper rolled 
onto the reel, the larger it grows, 
and the slower the core must re- 
volve to maintain proper tension. 

Tc 
gradi 



To slow down the reel speed 
gradually, either manual adjust- 



ments or vibrating regulators have 
been used. But a more accurate 
automatic 41 slowdown** was needed. 

Westinghouse engineers, working 
with the paper industry, tested a 
device originally developed to con- 
trol the starting and stopping of 
high-speed elevators. The Rototrol, 
it's called. Applied on paper mill 
reels, it quickly proved that its 
greater accuracy and trouble-free 
operation could cut down breakage 
and thus step up production. 

This is W.E.S. at work, an engi- 
neering service that's set up to 
solve any power problem for any 
industry. Why not put it to work 
on your power problems today? 
Westinghouse Electric fi&Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa, j-guws 



r 



how W*B«S< 



HUP YOU PLAN 



CAN 



A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production expe- 
rience gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product devel- 
opment f rehabilitation of ex- 
ist ing equipment , mainte- 
nance, material substitution. 

Put this service to work on 
your present problems . . . let these 
men work with your engineers in 
planning for reconversion to 
postwar needs. 




ouse 

OFFICES EVERYWHERE 



* WESTINGHOUSE ENGINEERING SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 
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»,o time other plans have been produced 
— and that he has appeared before In- 
numerable gatherings of solid men and 
yet so little has been written about him ? 

So here goes at him. 

He has a sound standing among 
economists. This is not to say that other 
economists agree with him, but they ad* 
mit his brilliance and intellectual capac- 
ity. He was relatively conservative at 
the University of Minnesota and almost 
revolutionary at Harvard. 

Vocation on the farm 



PHYSICALLY he is square, stocky, with 
a little more than a suspicion of a mid- 
dle-age droop. Yet he is fast on his feet. 
His eyes are blue and somewhat sensi- 
tive to light and the green eyeshade 
he habitually uses is known wherever 
economists gather. He is five feet eight 
inches tall, and weighs about 160 
pounds. A clearing runs down the m id- 
die of his head, flanked by somewhat 
disorderly, light colored, and mildly 
flufTy individual hairs, When he can take 
a vacation he likes to get back to the 
farm near Viborg, S, D., which was 
homestead ed by Niels and Bergita Han- 
sen when they left Denmark, and on 
which Dr. Hansen was born in 1887. 

He owns the farm — "I have a good 
tenant" — and pitches hay and milks the 
cows. He can still speak a little of the 
Danish which was the homestead lan* 
gruage when he wis growing up. 

He spent six years and $1,500 in money 
in getting his formal education. °It costs 
more than that to spend a year at Har- 
vard/' He milked cows and waited on 
table at the college dming club and one 
winter took care of a doctor's horses for 
his board and room. He was an eager 
participant in the college debates and 
one year won the college competition. 
Another year he was second in the Inter- 
state Oratorical Contest. John Fitch, 
now an authority on labor in the New 
York schools, called him to the attention 
of the faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin, and in his final year he was made 
an assistant: 

"I conducted a kind of quiz 
course for last year students." 

For 18 years he was a member 
of the faculty of the University 
of Minnesota, and still returns to 
give a course of lectures annual- 
ly. His first real chance came 
when he was given a position on 
the staff of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. This 
body was one of President 
Roosevelt's particular favorites 
until Congress did away with it 
in 1943 and its leading members 
were regarded* as extremely lib* 
eral in their thinking. In 1942 
the NRPB published a series of 
pamphlets which carried such 
subheads as "Freedom from 
Want/* "Full Employment," "Se- 
curity and Building America/* 
Dr. Hansen was one of the au- 
thors, although his name was not 
attached. 

Presently he was being men- 
tioned as the Administration's 
ace economist. Although he had 



had a reasonably conservative past on 
a college faculty, as vice president of 
such a careful organization as the 
American Statistical Association; as a 
member of the economic advisory com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, and as president of the 
American Economic Association, a good 
deal was being heard at that time of 
"deficit spending" and his name was 
certainly connected with it. 

Dr. Hansen is a close friend of Vice 
President Wallace, of Marriner Eccles, 
chairman of the FRS, Senator Wagner 
and other members of Congress Who 
have to do with the national finances. 

One gets no impression in talking with 
Dr. Hansen that he feels he is in the busi- 
ness of handing down revelations. He 
does not assert that his plan is the be-all 
and end-alL He merely does not see any 
better plan in sight. He offers a blueprint 
which may be improved when all the 
draftsmen get to work on it. As a blue- 
print it is impressive. Other economists 
admit that there is much good in it. but 
that the end result would be a revolu- 
tionary change in our governmental 
structure. 

"We should begin to plan now for what 
must come. Plans rannot be completed 
in less than 18 to 24 months. The best 
brains in Congress should get to work 
on them. Nothing is being done now 
of any consequence. If we do not do 
something we are headed into another 
depression. We'll be getting back to 
boondoggling." 

The Hansen plan may be oversimpli- 
fied in these terms: 

It would greatly lessen the impor- 
tance of Congress. The national legisla- 
ture would in effect give over the con- 
trol of the purse strings to the National 
Investment Board. It would make appro- 
priations but the NIB would do the 
spending. 

It need not even make appropria- 
tions except for routine matters, be- 
cause the NIB would have authority to 
borrow on the national account, dis- 
burse the funds thus acquired and, on 
occas>on. cut down the borrowing or 



INCOME 

tax mm 




"Remember how we used to cuss when 
we hod to do this only once a year?*' 



Dmething on the national debt. 
Other economists say that would place 
the NIB in an invulnerable position. Dr. 
Hansen sees the manipulation of the na- 
tional debt as an instrument of national 
management. 

He would turn money into the chan- 
nels of trade when money was needed 
and so prevent slumps and depression. 
When money was in excess supply he 
would tap it off by reducing that debt 

Such a National Investment Board, 
able to borrow and pay off at will, must 
necessarily have some control over taxa- 
tion. It would still be walking on one teg 
if the NIB could not form a sound judg- 
ment on the country's monetary needs 
for a period in advance. Business might 
get away from it and make and sell so 
many things that a boom would blow up 
right in the NIB's face. 

Overseer of planning 

SO he would have financial, industrial 
and business leaders maintain a fairly 
continuous liaison with the NIB. If 
American business could say to the 
Board with reasonable precision : 

"We plan to do such and such and this 
and that next year; 

"This program will employ so many 
million men and women: 

"The total income from trade will be 
so many billion dollars/' 
Then the NIB could say : 
"That is too much. First thing you 
know we'll go haywire again. You are 
planning to hire too many people in this 
section and not enough in this other. We 
do not need so much of this and we 
will need more of that. You must re- 
shape your plans — n 

If Business, Finance and Industry de- 
fied the Board, the national supply of 
money could be lessened by the simple 
device of stopping the national borrow- 
ing and paying off on the national debt. 
Or, if the country seemed about to enter 
another financial tail-spin, as in 1929— 
"We were never so near bankruptcy 
as in 1932—" 
Then the NIB could borrow more bil- 
lions, shoot them into various 
trade channels, and presently we 
would have several chickens in 
every pot and an automobile for 
every member of the family. Un- 
less, of course, the NIB thought 
our appetites and habits should 
be curbed. 

And how the Board could curb 
them! 

The NIB would govern the 
spending of the borrowed mon- 
ey. Dr. Hansen's plan antici- 
pates two kinds of spending. The 
first might never pay any cash 
dividends but we would realize 
enormous cultural benefits. More 
and better schools would be built, 
more hospitals, more sewers, 
more roads. We could get rid of 
\ the slums, conserve the soil, re- 
* \~ forest the waste lands, rebuild 
the cities. The dividends would 
be in health and contentment and 
education. In the end they would 
pay dividends, he says : 

"Look at TV A. The Treasury 
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THEY HELP BRING THE GIANTS HOME 



Ti*ars apo nmlnr ami urn- 
i-idhtr lirii-ln- t»N|»prr 
sirifi* or Hire bristles lurrm- 
durl etcotririty from *tu- 
titmnr> in r^i.HiriL- pxii i- 
that'n him ihr* u'^I ihrir 
name. Carbon ip imw lint 
Mi it t i i 4 1 I'M all - i /.c- h tf 
lIlfHf l»rushf>. 



I 

I 




/~\ne or the "little thini;^" that arc contributing 

\_f greatly to the safet) ami welfare of our (i^liting 
men, i* a *perial kiml of rarhon hru*li used bl high- 
altitude planes* These btnehes ore essential i ■> the ^«*n- 
eratora ami motors that supply energ) for the radios, 
firing apparal u-. gun turrets, bomb ha] doors, landing 
gear, and other equipment of the planes* \ beavy bomber 
has more t han 40 of these dtevieea requiring brushed* 

Ordinary brushed di-ontc$:rair in a few minutes at 
altitudes where the air i> "thin" ami dry. A In u>li that 
would be dependable from take-off to crilin<: ami would 
have a MtV- of ]UH hour* or more— had to he fouml. It 
rauir [rum r In- laboratories of NATIONAL (lARUON 

Company, Inc., a Unit of ICC. 



Carhon nsrful in main other way- to Ymrriran* at 
war. Therapeutic UmpS, which emp!o\ thr < arhon air, 

are helping lo re^iorr health to -.irk and wounded nun. 

Artivalnl rarhon in :>a- nia-k-. I»\ ah-orhiriu loxie \ .1- 
pOrs, i- reaily to *a\ e I i \ r^. 

In thr lwo-\\a\ radii* Irlrphoiie — the walkir-talkie 
ami the handy-talkie— ami in hearing aid- for Mir oVal- 
rnr< I. < arl K>n has another role* Carbon is essentia] in 1 In* 
small* powerful batteries thai are u>r*l in these devices^ 

▼ 

Tvavhvrx* dv\ii*nvr\> ami operators tti tlrt tri* moitirs. wnvt trittr*. 
and rotary com erters are iniited to send jot "Modetti Pyramids" 
This is a series of pamphlet contttinttm prmtieal so ingestion* 
on the perU^mam r. rhnrarten\ti< I, o/n-ratmn . and application &J 
etettrit motor hroshvs. There i\ no obligation. 



BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 

30 Ea»l 42nd Street Hffl New York 17, N. Y. 



ALLOYS AND MfTALl 

Cirri ro M* t*llu n,i, «| l\«mp*nj 

Mmfnrm SlrlHlt* ilnmpmuj 

I nkt< i| Si,,,, \ Miiudiuiii I ori.Mr .1 .1,1, 



Principal Units in th*> t nit to* Stat*** and their Product* 

CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL OASIS AND CARBIDE 

forbid*' mnd l-arbon ChrnHrrtl* i ur|M>r*. Ion Tbi* I-itnl*- \kr PrAtlurt- l.arnpait* 

ELECTRODES. CARBONS AND BATTERIES 1 h. OttWfjU Hailr.u.l Smltw I n* 

tfMiowi Carbon r.ompiii}, Inc. Th*- Prr*l-0'l..tr ( omjuny, Inc. 



PLASTICS 

It a k« li1< < firjiorallon 
Pl«»ti«« l>iO-<«n uf I -irUilr » m | 
* arhun I hi-mf<-aU Corp*, ration 




If takes tons off 
PAPER to turn 
leather into shoes 



KIMBERLY 
CLARK 

CORPORATION 

NCENAH, WISCONSIN 



SAVE WASTE PAPER - P»p*r is virally 
essential in winning the w. So nuke full 
use of every piece, Sive every bif of wuie 
piper and hive it collected each week. 




Shoes for the armed forces — for lend-lease — for civilians. 470 
million pairs. That's the goal of the footwear industry this year . . . 
a goal that would be impossible without paper. 

For on paper are printed the shoe patterns for a myriad of styles^ 
in a wide range or sizes. And paper is a viral part of the design 
stamping machines — keeps dies from locking as they perforate the 
leather at mass production speed. 

Paper multiplies manpower, too. Specification sheets, work sched- 
ules, progress reports, all perform as silent foremen and superin- 
tendents. They give machine operators detailed instructions. They 
keep footwear moving smoothly through the factories. 

Indeed, paper is an essentiality in the footwear industry ! 



Jjcve/ccfit 



PK/Mr/A/G PAP/EMS 

While conserving America's critical materials in every way pos- 
sible. Kimberly-Clark is producing the hncst quality Lev etc cur 
Printing Papers that can be made under wartime restriction*. 



Kimbcrlv 
'I Clark* I 



ay never get back 50 cents on die dol- 
lar in direct payments. But the area has 
been so improved that the indirect pay- 
ments may manifold the first cost." 
The second part of the borrow-spend 
» plan involves the investment of the bor- 
rowed money in cooperation with the 
states and municipalities on the many 
things which need doing but which cost 
too much to be done out of the tax 
revenues. New roads should be built ev- 
erywhere, the whole system of transpor- 
tation — railroad, air, water, truck- 
made over on the most modern plans. 

AU of these things would require over- 
all* all-powerful government supervision 
down to the last township. All under the 
benevolent but autocratic control of a 
superman NIB, 

The work would be done by private 
business, just as private business does 
similar work now. Business would make 
whatever profit as the NIB considers 
proper under its plan. Both profit and 
work could be controlled. The country's 
savings would be channeled into gov- 
ernment bonds — 

"Always cashable at the first bank. 
Always safe. The bonds could never de- 
preciate, because the Government need 
only sell more bonds to obtain funds with 
which to redeem the bonds offered by 
holders who need the money.' 1 

Ample capital for enterprise 

THE risk capital on which American 
business operates to a large extent 
would always be available — Dr. Hansen 
thinks — because under his plan every 
one would do more business. The Gov- 
ernment would pay, just as the Govern- 
ment has been paying during the pres- 
ent flush of war. There is nothing to be 
feared, he says, because the nation can 
always pay for what it can consume. 

"For the first century and a half this 
country lived on its own flesh. It wasted 
forests and farm lands. The next frontier 
id in our own backyard. The future of- 
fers greater prospects of happiness and 
prosperity than the past. But the fact 
that now this is an urbanized and mech- 
anized country means that its progress 
must be controlled. The individual may 
no longer be permitted to run hog-wild. 
We must work as a team." 

The Wagner bill, now pending in the 
Senate, and written at least in part by 
Dr. Hansen and wholly along his line of 
thought, contains authority for the crea- 
tion of the National Investment Board* 
and explicitly or implicitly for all the 
other items of the Hansen plan. Sor.^.e 
support for it has been found in each 
house of Congress. Only the bare bones 
have been shown here, and those bones, 
perhaps, have been out of perspective 
and crudely high-lighted. 

Other economists call it revolutionary. 
They see Congress going to limbo in a 
tumbrel. They see power vested as firm- 
ly in the Executive's hands as power is 
now held by Stalin in Russia. They think 
hie plan is a deluge which would wash 
out state lines and make Waterboys out 
of mayors. They ask what it is if it is 
not State Socialism in high gear. 

An ex-farm boy has come h long way. 



Is 

Your Business Held in Leash 




by Inadequate Working 
Capital ? 

Right there you see why sub- 
stantial, well-established manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have 
been using a steadily increasing 
amount of Commercial Credit 
money . , . to a total of more than a 
billion dollars since Pearl Harbor. 

Commercial Credit increases 
your available cash by increasing 
your capital turnover. Capital 
which lies dormant infixed assets, 
inventory and accounts receiv- 
able is quickly turned into cash 
for current use and a speend feature 
of Commercial Credit service lets you 
limit your liability oft the receivables. 

Equally important, Commercial 
Credit involves no notice to your 
customers ... no interference with 
your management . . .and your 
use of Commercial Credit money 
is automatically expanded or 
contracted daily, thus keeping 
interest cost strictly in line with 
your volume and needs. If you can 
make good use of additional funds 
... for current operation, taxes, 
renegotiation payments or recon- 
version ... let us give you full 
information. Write or wire today. 

Commercial Credit 
Company 

BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 

Subsidiaries: New York Chicago Son Francitto Lai Angekt Portland, Or*. 

Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 



IT ISN'T strange today to find 
growing companies faced with 
obstacles . . . not because their 
business isn't good , . * but because 
it's better than ever! The trouble is 
that their volume has outgrown 
their working capital , . . yet they 
hesitate to undertake new " fixed" 
financing which might prove a 
needless burden later. 




'Capital Sources" is a 9- rn inure out- I 
line of new Commercial Credit serv- 
ices which, through the medium of 
your accounts receivable, inventory j 
and fixed assets, provide financing: 

— to purchase other companies | 

— to buy out partner s, officers, I 
other stoc kbol de r s 

— to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock, long-term loans ' 

— to expand or adequately finance 
your business 

For a copy of "Capital Sources," | 
drop a line to Department 44. | 
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Diamonds Discover America 



By C. LESTER WALKER 





FLEEING before Hitler's 
legions, a new industry has 
come here and turned from 
hand-craft to machinery 



The DAY Hitler invaded Belgium and 
Holland a number of New York's fa- 
mous United Diamond Manufacturers 
Association put aside his newspaper and 
remarked casually to several of his fel- 
low members: 

"Tins means that within two or three 
years the center of the world's diamond 
industry will shift to the United States." 

The man was set down at the time as 
slightly touched. Today, however, he 
is rated as a major prophet, because 




MORRIl r*OM tlftCX. fcTAft 



The cutter inspects a diamond before going to work. 
Even stones the size of a pin head have 58 surfaces 



his prediction has more than come true, 
New York is now the diamond hub of 
the universe, and its center is that long 
block — the "most guarded stretch of 
street in the world*' — between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues on West Forty-seventh 
reet. 

How and why the industry came to 
America is no particular mystery. Hit- 
ler picked Whitsunday week-end, May 
10, Saturday before dawn, as his day to 
strike for the diamond centers of Ant* 



Those who cut gem diamo 
ists, and their wages reach 



werp and Amsterdam. He knew about 
the long holiday and that the time locks 
on the diamond vaults would be set to 
open on Tuesday. As a result, his loot 
was considerable, but not complete, 
Some of the diamonds — a great many — 
got away. 

Some — as in the Amsterdam&che Bank 
— were extricated from the vaults by 
dynamiting the time locks. Some got to 
France, and then to Lisbon, in the pock- 
ets of Dutch and Belgian refugees. 



nds are perfection- 
$235 a week 



One man is known to have put 
000 worth on his person, to have bou 
an ambulance in Antwerp, put his \\ 
inside to pose as patient, and driven 
the French frontier. There he lost 
ambulance but kept his Jewels and 
patient. 

They set out on foot, hiding by day in 
the woods and walking by night. For fc 
and guides hired along the way, the) 
paid in diamonds. When they booked pas 
sage on the Pan-American Clipper from 
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A hurried pedestrian can pass a lot of shops in a few minutes. And pass them she will — 
until she comes to a store that is designed to capture and hold her interest. 

That's why the Visual Front boosts store traffic. It is appealing, inviting- lis openness 
and depth draw people away from the sweeping flow of sidewalk traffic. 

As the pedestrian approaches the storefront to view the displays she is confronted by no 
visual barrier. The clear glass partition between exterior and interior lets her see right on 
through — and the whole store becomes an eye- inviting showcase. It permits a consistency of 
color and "feel" — for the decorative motif of the floor s ceiling and displays can be carried 
through the glass partition. 

Before you plan your postwar storefront, talk with your storefront designer on ways you 
can use glass to boost store traffic — and sales. Your LibbeyOwens'Ford Distributor will 
gladly help you choose the right types of glass to do the job. Libbey Owens -Ford Class 
Company, 7364. Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio, 



Copyright 1943 
Ubb«y • Owen* - ford 
Glatt Company 




" B Q J" T 



LIBBEY* OWENS • FORD 
* ^W/tW Uc GLASS 
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Lisbon, they had $200,000 worth left. 

These diamonds, and most of the oth- 
ers which got away, eventually came to 
America. Similarly, the vast majority of 
newly mined diamonds— 95 per cent of 
which came from the de Beers mines in 
Africa — began to come here. In a world 
at war it was the only really safe haven. 

Diamonds need workers 

MERE diamonds, however, make only 
part of a diamond industry. You must 
also have the men who know how to 
work them— the cleavers, markers, cut* 
ters, polishers and faceters. Otherwise 
the diamond is an interesting but not 
very salable stone. 

With invasion, the diamond workers 
of the Low Countries suffered a thou- 
sand grievous fates. The Nazis forbade 
them to emigrate. Some were dragooned 
into forced labor on the diamonds the 
Gestapo had seized. Others fled into 
France. One group of 3,000 were strand- 
ed in Toulouse, captured and returned to 
their homes or to concentration camps. 

But some escaped and by roundabout 
routes eventually came here, Today 
there are about 5,000 diamond workers 
—native and refugee — in the American 
industry. 

That is not many compared with the 
numbers formerly in the Low Countries; 
but it It an impressive total for an in- 
dustry which has come of age almost 
overnight. 

Meantime, as a nation, we have be- 
eome the most diamond-demanding peo- 



ple in the world. Seventy-five to 80 per 
cent of the cut diamond supply is an* 
nually snatched up by diamond-hungry 
Americans. Our 15,000 jewelry stores de- 
pend on this love of the sparkler for 
more than one- third of their sales. 

And our industrial diamond demand 
—for factory and laboratory use— 
mounts higher and higher. Sales to ulti- 
mate consumers were 3,563,000 carats in 
1941, 7,833,000 carats in 1942, and in- 
complete figures for last year indicate 
highest sales ever. It has got to the 
point where even Henry Ford has a dia- 
mond buyer. In one year he bought sev- 
eral thousand stones, running close to 
$1,000,000. 

Naturally, postwar-minded diamond 
men are asking. "When peace comes — 
what then?" 

They wonder if the industry will re- 
turn to Europe. Or has a large propor- 
tion of it — the greater proportion, per- 
haps- — settled here to stay and grow? 

In general the answer divides itself 
into two parts: gem diamonds and the 
industrials. For convenience sake, let's 
look at industrials first. 

Ugly diamond put to work 

THE industrial is the diamond which 
isn't good enough to be a gem. Instead 
of a clear blue white, it is a dirty brown, 
or grey green, or a sickly yellow. Its 
crystalline structure is malformed, so 
that no matter how skillfully you cut 
and polish it, light would never flash 
through it and out again with the proper 
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Since they ore 85 limes os hard as any other substance, only 
diamonds will cut diamonds — even then the job takes hours 



will have 

for a gem weighing one carat, but you 
can pick up an industrial of the same 

size for {20, 

The industrial, however, Is harder 
than its more beautiful sister. It is, in 

fact, the hardest substance known. Its 
nearest rivals are sapphires and rubies, 
sometimes called corundum* The dia- 
mond is 85 times as hard. It is so hard 
that the cutting edge of a diamond-cut- 
ting saw must be impregnated. with dia- 
mond dust. Then It takes 14 hours, turn- 
ing at 3,600 revolutions a minute, to 
halve a one-carat stone. 

Better than steel drills 

ALTHOUGH they are three out of every 
four stones mined, formerly most of the 
rough diamonds which we know today 
as "industrials*' were thrown away. 
Then, one day in 1862, a conversation be- 
tween some engineers and a Swiss 
watchmaker named Georges Leschot 
changed all that. 

"We are drilling.** one of the engineers 
said, 'Tor a survey for the new Mont 
Cenis tunnel under the Alps. Our drills 
are of the finest steel. But still they 
break off, or wear out too fast. You could 
perhaps suggest to us a better ma- 
terial?'* 

The watchmaker took the problem 
home with him, pondered it that night, 
and next day announced. 

"I have it. A plan! The material we 
shall use: diamonds!" 

The engineers were Incredulous. But 
Leachot persisted and made the first dia- 
mond drill. 

As a result, to any highly industrial- 
ized economy, the ungiamorous, unro- 
mantic industrial diamond is today im- 
mensely important. 

Just how important was illustrated In 
Bermuda a little more than three years 
ago. British censors risked outraging 
American opinion by holding a Europe- 
bound Pan-American Clipper and 
searching its mails. It is known now tha 
they were not looking for secret mes- 
sages but for diamonds. Not glittering, 
high- value gem diamonds, but a small 
packet of dirty-brown * 'industrials' 1 
known to be in the mail sacks and e 
route to Germany. 

Had these stones reached their des- 
tination they could have done many 
things for the enemy. With an industrial 
diamond you true precision wheels which 
grind gun bores, fashion airplane pis- 
tons and valves* make gears and crank- 
shafts for submarines. You slice roc" 
quartz into wafers 15 1000 of an inc 
thick for oscillators for radios that talk 
from tank to tank and plane to plane 

You can draw wire for fighter plan 
control cables* which must be of unvary- 
ing gauge, through a single diamond die 
until you have 8,000 miles of it, and have 
used up 300 tons of copper, before your 
diamond begins to wear. 

You can work a steel bullet of an anti- 
aircraft shell to within 2 10,000 of an 
inch accuracy, and assure thereby that 
it go unswervingly to its mark. 

But these war uses are only a begin- 
ning. Diamond tool men predict spec- 
tacular new uses in the future. Some of 
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TARGET-Ziyco +WRu*- 107 

After the briefing if*s scramble into the planes and away. No need 
to wait — all is ready. No time to waste — the schedule is fixed. Planes 
take off with precise timing, to rendezvous at zero hour at a pre- 
arranged point. Then the armada roars on to that target 107 
minutes away. 

The intricate yet smooth-working mechanism of war in the air 
is the brilliant achievement of inexhaustible, detailed preparation: 
assessing damage from prior raids* fitting each raid into the general 
program, assigning specific targets, calculating planes and crews 
available, providing maximum fighter protection, and scheduling 
timetables for hundreds of bombers and fighters. 

There are also the immense projects of maintaining adequate reserves 
of fuel, bombs and supplies, preparing and maintaining vast air- 
fields, training and housing personnel, establishing far-Hung weather 
observation posts, and developing new weapons and techniques. 

The scope of the air war is vast. Its aims, accomplishments and limi- 
tations must be interpreted statistically for better understanding and 
accurate planning. Thousands of fast, accurate Burroughs machines 
are providing indispensable figures and statistics. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY • DETROIT 32 

Burroughs 

FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE • iUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 




** Aw* rdW to tht mtm «* 
0/ Bmrromiht /or OHtitenJmM 
production a/ u*r mmttri+W 



NORDEN BOMBSIGMTS — Yeart of ea irience 

in precifion manufat iunn* ire enabling Bur- 
rough* to render en extremely important ten ice 
to the nation h> produona; and delivering tht 
Ctmom Nordcn bumbuaht — one of the most 
precise instrument* u*cd »n modern warfare. 



FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

also hem* produced b> Hurrmi*H> U*t the Arm*. 
Navy. V* 5. Government. Lend- Lea ae and those 
bustne** enterprises whose requirement* arc 
approved by the War Production Board- 
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HOW AMERICAN INDUSTRY PJtODUCfS MOM, FASTER, 
BETTER— WITH BOWSffl EXACT LtQUfD CONTffOt 

It 's an 
exact job. ..making 
synthetic rubber 

FOR TODAY'S WAR CARS AND 
TOMORROW'S PLEASURE CARS 

Making synth<?iic rubber is a 
precision ope "it ion. Tin* r«_ j l;»r ive 
qunniitieH of various liquid in- 
gredient « is one of the most im- 
portant of ail fiictors. And with 
mafwq production, the pri*ei±(ion- 
handling of liquids becomes a 
niasH operation, too. 

Ii*e significant that National 
Synthetic Rubber Corporut ion, 
of LouLivillc, a* t*rfl am alt other 
prtxlttrrrs of synthetic, chose bal - 
teries of Bowkt Meters for this 
difficult work. Only Bowser 
Meters are uwd to measure the 
actual liquid ingredients. 

This 100 per cent selection of 
Bowser was guided largely by 
past, performance of Bowser 
Meters in similar work and by 
the records for dependability 
and accuracy Bowser Meiers 
have established in literally hun- 
dreds of different industries over 
scores of years. 

Meter*, however, are only one 
phase of Uowsnr Exact Liquid 
Control. Bowser Proportions!* 
Fill ers, Lu hricat ion Sysl ems, 
Stills, Pumps, etc., have indis- 
pensable applications in almost 
every industrial plant, in Amer- 
ica. Bowsek, Inc., Fort Wayne 
5, Indiana. 




THE NAME THAT MEANS EXACT COMTHOl Of LIQUIDS 



Not only hat Iowht'i wor production *om*d 
the A/ my Navy 6 , , . SfiwtK equipment hot 
helped eorn It for icorri of otfevr tompon-et, 



BUY WAR BONDS 



these uses may revolutionize many 
the methods of industry. 

Take the role which grinding may 
play in future manufacturing, especially 
in many metal products — gears, for ex- 
ample. 

Today the rough gear, after coming 
from the foundry, must be machined. In 
the future, the hardened material can be 
finished on the spot with formed grind- 
ing wheels. In some products numerous 
stops of machining would he saved by 
the diamond tool which keeps the formed 
wheels precision- true. 

Or consider the possibilities in plas- 
tics. To thread or taper a piece of plas- 
tic is today a machining job. Tomorrow 
plastics will be cut with a diamond* 
edged tool. The advantage will be in 
speed and the continuity of operation. 
When you change a turret lathe tool of 
the ordinary kind, the setting up often 
takes two to three hours. That is time 
lost from manufacturing. But, if the cut- 
ting tool is diamond-edged, it will often 
perform 10.000 cuttings without need- 
ing a change. 

Diamond tools needed 

OBVIOUSLY, therefore, the postwar 
Cieed for industrial diamonds will be 
great. The automotive industry— to name 
only one -will tool up with industrial 
diamonds as an aid when the day for 
conversion comes. The new metals, like 
magnesium alloys, will need the dia- 
mond tool. 

So there is no question of market or 
demand. That is here, and practically 
un limited. 

The question has been whether the 
new industry would have adequate labor 
and techniques, and low enough costs, to 
meet the demand. 

It happens that a new development on 
the gem diamond side of the industry 
points to the probable answer The de- 
velopment concerns new methods for 
cutting and shaping the small stones 
those less than one-tenth of a carat in 
size. 

For these stones the diamond industry 
has a special term : "melee." It is melee 
which has decorated the sides of engage- 
ment rings, setting off and enhanc- 
ing the larger solitaire above. Wrist 
watches, brooches, ear rings have also 
had their quota of such stones. Usually 
they have been not much bigger than 
twice the size of a pin head, but they 
have had to have 58 sparkling facets 
jrs\ the same. 

It is in melee that the diamond 
workers of Holland and Belgium have 
always excelled. They had the time, the 
patience and the low wage rates to do 
the job well and profitably. Melee, in 
other words, has never been an Ameri- 
can game. 

W r hen the Low Countries were in- 
vaded, melee practically disappeared. 
What there was rose 350 per cent in 
price. Jewelers were forced to decorate 
the sides of rings with intricate chasing 
and to develop three-dimensional effects 
in settings. The biggest diamond import- 
ing houses In the country moaned that. 
If melee weren't supplied to them some 



way, some how, they would have to gc 
out of business. 

At this point American diamond- 
working firms tackled the problem in 
typically American way. They asked : 

"Couldn't the assembly line method 
and the principles of mass product ior 
perhaps be applied to cutting melee?" 

Baumgold Brothers of New York came 
up one day with an answer. They were 
opening a diamond apprentice school 
and melee-cutting plant. They an- 
nounced that they had invented machin- 
ery which would perform the operations 
and the delicate adjustments formerly 
done by hand. 

The entire art of diamond cutting 
would be broken down into a few simple 
operations. The melee stones would be 
passed from worker to worker along a 
production line. 

Now in operation more than two 
years, the system has shown some phe- 
nomenal results. The American training 
works so well that in six months the ap- 
prentices are cutting melee superior to 
that of Dutch and Belgian master cut- 
ters brought here, by special State De- 
partment visa, to instruct them! 

As to costs, they will apparently be in 
line. So promising are the new methods 
that the Baumgokls have publicly pre- 
dicted: 

"Careful preliminary estimates have 
convinced us that the price level will be 
competitive with that of European-cut 
melee even in normal times." 

High skill in cutting gems 

THESE mass production, speed-up 
methods will of course influence the fu- 
ture of "industrials" because the dia- 
mond tool contains a shaped diamond, 
and the shaping is done much the same 
way as with gems. The new mechanical 
methods should keep costs in the indus- 
trials low and competitive. 

"All right for your industrials and 
your melee." about now someone will re- 
mark, "but what about the future of the 
larger stones?" 

Well, although few knew it, this coun- 
try has for years excelled in cutting and 
fashioning the bigger jewel diamonds. 
Our Diamond Workers* Protective As- 
sociation of America, the craft union or 
guild of the industry, has been largely 
responsible for this. Its membership is 
exclusive and its standards of workman- 
ship those of perfectionists. 

It is easier to get into Groton than into 
this union. Not only must the novice 
come from the right family, but the fam- 
ily usually has to be of Dutch or Belgian 
stock. 

Wages — as is fitting for perfectionists 
— are high. Today many of the union's 
workers are making as much as $235 a 
week. The work they turn out is the best 
in the world. 

That is why one diamond industry 
official remarked recently; 

"With superior labor like that we cer- 
tainly have few worries about the future 
in the big stones. In those the leadership 
of this country — whatever happens to 
melee and industrials after the war — 
ought to be unassai fable." 
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GRAND COULEE OAM 



THE 

Milwaukee 
Road 

ELECTk I F* E D OVER THE ROCKJES 
TO THE SEA 



Water over the dam 

. . . and back of the dam ... is creating a new land 
of opportunity in the great Pacific Northwest, The 
harnessing of the endlessly flowing Columbia River 
and other swift running streams generates the na- 
tion's greatest regional supply of hydro-electric power. 

Today, these great, man-made sources of energy 
are helping to win the war . . . keeping aluminum 
reduction mills at high speed production , . . filling 
the light metal needs of our great wartime air 
armada, our navy and our merchant marine. 

Their postwar possibilities hold limitless promise. 
Here is a source of low-cost power ready for imme- 
diate action and potentially equal to the heaviest 
demands of rapid industrial expansion. Here are 
planned irrigation projects capable of transforming 
millions of acres of rich, but arid, land into fertile 
farms and orchards, New trading centers will thrive. 

War production has brought hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers to Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane* Port- 
land, Longview, Aberdeen, Hoqutam, Port Angeles, 
Everett, Bellingham and other enterprising cities. 
Peace-time industrial, agricultural and mining de- 
velopment will need these skilled craftsmen. Oppor- 
tunities will attract the war veterans and pre-war 
tourists, who have been here and learned the won 
der of this "charmed land". 



Look to the Pacific Northwest 

New manufacturing will augment the lumbering, 
shipping, fishing, farming and mining industries, to 
which the Pacific Northwest owes its ascendency. 
Vast quantities of goods will flow to Alaska, China 
and all the Orient from the natural deep-water 
harbors of the Pacific North Coast ports. 

The Milwaukee Road serves this region of bound- 
less opportunity. We have long had faith in its 
future. To the builders of America we say: "Look 
to the Pacific Northwest!" 




* CHICAGO 

Milwaukee, 

ST. PAUL ' 

""Sane i 
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The struggle is not dear. Wool combines with cotton, cotton 
with rayon, rayon with silk and nylon, Nature's fibers contend 
with man-mode fibers, man-made fibers with each other 



Coming 
Battle 
of the 
Fibers 



By FRANCES BRENTANO 

WHEN the dairyman, the 
coal miner and the lumber- 
man compete to dress m i lady, 
the competition will be terrific 



ALTHOUGH the textile world today 
has only one big customer, Uncle Sam, 
and only one aim, to win the war, the 
armistice will see an immediate resump- 
tion of the age-old struggle for the con- 
sumer's dollar. 

Growing out of this struggle will come 
an array of tempting new fabrics, in ad- 
dition to a rejuvenated line of the old 
time-tested materials endowed with new 
qualities and properties. 

Already such terms as Teca (a crimp- 
ed acetate r&y<m\ t Bern berg (a cupram- 
monium rayon), Fortisan (a saponified 
acetate rayon) , Vinyon (vinyl resin yarn 
or filament), and Lastex (an elastic 
yarn) are becoming familiar names to 
the woman — and even to the man — on 
the street in a field where cotton, wool, 
silk and linen held sway for centuries. 

Climate, geography, politics, and In- 
ternational shipping have always af- 
fected the supply of natural fibers. 
Drought, tornadoes, soil erosion, exces- 
sive rain, cold, heat, and insect blights 
have caused crop failures and influenced 
production. The war has isolated Eire, 
laid waste the fiax fields of Poland and 
Russia, cut off our supply of raw silk 
from Italy, China, and Japan, upset the 
equilibrium of the wool market, and 
made cotton more than ever a royal 
power. 

Small wonder that cotton, contribut- 
ing more than 80 per cent of all textile 
fiber consumption, zigzagged from 34 
cents a pound in 192Q to six cents in 1932, 
and 21 cents in 1943; that wool ranged 
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never had any illusions that this 
war was going to be a pushover, 
I knew the day would come when 
they'd have to call even us — the 
pre-Pearl Harbor fathers* 

Well, I've been called* I don't 
like leaving my wife and kids. 
But I'm in and, while I'm in, I 
won't be seeing much of my 
family. So there's only one 
thing for me to do: Help get this 
war over — fast. 



It's not going to be easy* Even 
if they sit me behind a desk. Or 
if they stick a gun in my hands. 
It's not going to be easy — think* 
ing of home. 

But whatever I'm asked to do, 
I'm going to be the best damn 
soldier I know how to be. I'm no 
hero. . . , / just want to get home 
as soon as I can. 

That's what you folks want, 
too* Want all of us home. 



Every job I do, be it shooting 
Japs or doing K.P.— so long as I 
do it well — chips off a minute of 
the time we're away. 

And when you buy a U. S. War 
Bond you're chipping off min- 
utes, too. That's everybody's job! 
So let's keep at it! 

Let's all go on "chipping"— 
minutes, hours, months — until 
we're all together again! Buy 
bonds — an extra one today! 



Thin ttdvcrtUrmrn* pre parr d and *po<r furninhrd hit FtU Sr Tarrant Maunfact Hrinp 0>.. Chirac, *nfr maker* of Comptometer Adding -Calculating Marhine*, 
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between a 1920 high of $1.66 a pound, a 
1932 low of 66 cents, and a current level 
of $1.15. 

But rayon prices ( and indeed those of 
all synthetic fibers) have the advantage 
of controlled mass production — as pro- 
duction increases, the price decreases. 
Viscose yarn, $6 a pound in 1920, is now 
55 cents. In fact, rayon and rayon goods 
have consistently demonstrated increas- 
ing utility and style possibilities at pro- 
gressively lower prices. The growing im- 
portance of synthetics in the textile 
world is due largely to these factors. 

Synthetics may dominate 

THE traditional fiber groups are well 
aware of the coming competition. Such 
spokesmen as F, Eugene Ackerman, di- 
rector of the American Wool Council, 
are forecasting an unprecedented post- 
war competition betweeen natural and 
synthetic fibers. Mr. Ackerman says: 

"Unless producers of wool and mohair 
protect their markets by an intelligent 
program of experimentation, education 
and promotion, without delay, it seems 
almost certain that these great raw ma- 
terials will shortly become blending 
fibers of secondary importance, subject 
to the dominance of synthetic fibers in 
price, style and usage value, In that 
event the dividing lines between wool, 
cotton and rayon manufacturers will 
cease to exist" 

Oscar Johnston, president of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, emphasizes: 

"Cotton is in a highly competitive 
position, ... If we cannot produce cotton 
and market it in competition with jute, 
paper, wood, rayon, synthetics, then 
cotton must simply bow Its head and we 
must go into something else/* 

The struggle, however, is not clear 
cut. It spreads out all over the map, with 
confused and constantly shifting boun- 
daries, with guerrilla 



skirmishes and strange alliances. Wool 
combines with cotton, cotton with rayon, 
rayon with silk and nylon. Nature's fi- 
bers compete with man-made fibers, and 
man-made fibers contend furiously with 
each other. 

We laymen are accustomed to think 
in terms of fabrics and finished products. 
But the manufacturers (that is, the 
weavers) are the neutrals of this wan 
Within a few weeks their machinery 
can be converted to turn out almost any 
type of textile. The real battle is being 
waged between the sheep growers, the 
silkworm interests, the cotton and flax 
farmers, on the one hand, and the mak- 
ers of synthetic threads, on the other. 

Many a weaver has already switched 
from silk to rayon or nylon — and in the 
future, will switch again (if it profit 
him ) perhaps to some protein base fiber, 
such as Aralac, derived from casein, al- 
ready successfully used for felt hats, 
inter! inings, socks and quilted articles. 
Others may turn to still experimental 
products like Zein. from corn, now an 
important constituent of varnish; or to 
fibers made from soya, peanuts, sea- 
weed, treebark or fishscrap. 

Filaments and fabrics lead directly to 
the new and sensational developments in 
plastics. These chemical miracles have 
many properties of textiles, rubber and 
metals. Materials manufactured from 
them, or even treated with them, can be 
made transparent or opaque, plain or 
patterned, immune to the elements, re- 
sistant to vermin, fungi, mildew, acid 
and grease— and perspiration-proof. 

Anyone attempting to take a poll on 
the leading candidates for textile office 
after the war will be hopelessly be- 
fogged. The wool interests insist: 

"A fabric is no better than its base — 
and what base can compare with wool ?" 
The southern delegation asserts: 
"Cotton is king! Nothing will ever 
take its place!" 

The makers of synthetics 
murmur : 




Out of the war will evolve functional clothing which will give 
the traveler comfort and protection against temperature changes 



"Cotton and wool have had their day. 
Of course, we'll use them — they're mar- 
velous for blends and backings." 

Out of this welter of partisan opinion, 
a few outstanding facts are accepted by 
all parties concerned. Even competitors 
concede the enormous strides of rayon 
from 0.3 per cent of the total annual 
textile consumption in 1920 to 9.5 per 
cent in 1943. More than half the women's 
dresses sold in that year were made of 
rayon. Rayon is also being used on an 
expanding scale today in men's wear — 
sport shirts, slacks and summer suits. 

In 194 1 P about 75 per cent of America's 
most beautiful legs were glamorized in 
silk; and the hosiery manufacturers 
were buying 85 per cent of the nylon 
supply. Today, with both silk and nylon 
merely memories, rayon claims 90 per 
rent of the women's full-fashioned ho- 
siery field, But stylists predict that the 
moment restrictions on nylon are lifted, 
stockings of that fabric — full-fashioned 
and of a new seamless moulded leg type 
—will dominate the market- Only the 
fortune teller can answer the $64 ques- 
tion : 

"Will silk, rayon, Velon, Vinyon, or 
some new blend have second place?" 
Each claims the other hasn't a chance. 

Fabrics tested by war 

THE war has provided the most sci- 
entific mass tests of fabrics In history. 
The armies and navies of England, Can- 
ada and the United States have invaded 
regions formerly occupied by only birds, 
fishes and animals. Experimental cen- 
ters, such as the combat obstacle course 
at Camp Lee, have compressed months 
of wear for army clothes into an hour's 
time, and enabled the Quartermaster 
Board to gauge how tough G.I. clothing 
is. Based largely on this data, military 
and scientific experts have modified all 
previous concepts of military clothing. 

In service men's coats, shirts, trous- 
ers, sweaters, socks, underwear, nothing 
is left to chance. Each is built to order 
to meet exact specifications. The tradi- 
tional frigid weather materials — fur, 
leather, sheepskin and thick "woolies" — 
although still used, have frequently 
been found too bulky where warmth and 
freedom of action are essential. 

To safeguard men against biting cold* 
sleet, and gales of rain and snow, wool 
f both for outer and undergarments) has 
been found unexcelled in qualities of in- 
sulation, moisture absorbency and per- 
meability to air. 

In low temperature conditions, espe- 
cially with high winds, a closely woven, 
long staple cotton garment, worn as a 
shell over the wool clothing, is found jto 
increase warmth as much as 30 per cent. 

Cotton, like wool, has many uses. 

"We have the troops and task forces 
all over the world," says Ralph A, But 
land, principal textile technologist of the 
War Department "and each one has 
special cotton characteristic types oi 
fabrics built expressly for that area/ 

High-strength rayon, on the other 
hand, is often worn by parachute troops 
and jungle fighters, because of its dura- 
bility and resistance to snagging. 

Out of the war will evolve the sclent ifl- 
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cally functional clothing of the future. 
In. the age to come, the business execu- 
tive may breakfast in a New York bliz- 
zard and keep a dinner date in Havana. 
But he must travel with a limited ward- 
robe, something like a woman's "ensem- 
ble/' built to give comfort and pro- 
tection against drastic temperature 
changes. 

What women's clothing will be after 
the war is anybody's guess, because 
women are willing to suffer in the name 
of style and beauty. As always, stylists 
and designers will call the tune. They 
predict a runaway bull market — the 
greatest variety of rich and novel ma- 
terials ever used — and multi-piece en- 
sembles. 

The expected outpouring of new tex- 
tiles constitutes a definite threat to cot- 
ton, wool, and even more to rayon which, 
since 1941, has maintained a strangle 
hold on the women's dress and under- 
wear market. 

Rayon will have competitors 

WITH linen and silk out of the race, 
and nylon scratched just as it got off to 
a flying start, rayon has more than held 
its own against cotton and wool. But 
with the peace, these competitors — and 
a host of more recently developed syn- 
thetics — will be eager to challenge 
rayon's supremacy. 

"Probably within a year after the 
war," says Paolino Gerli, president of 
the International Silk Guild, "silk will 
again be in production." With no inven- 
tories on hand, silk can offer absolutely 
fresh patterns and weaves. And women 
are hungry for it at any price within 
reason! 

People instinctively talk of fibers and 
fabrics in terms of clothing and forget 
the huge consumption for household and 
industrial use. Carpets, rugs, blankets, 
upholstery and drapes have eaten up 
vast quantities of wool, cotton and 
rayon, just as towels, table settings, 
sheets and pillow cases account for vast 
quantities of cotton, rayon and linen. 

Of course, linen is a war casualty, but 
research is going on continually at Bel- 
fast Research Institute, the Georgia 
School of Technology and elsewhere. 
Robert McBratney, a director of the 
Linen Trade Association of New York, 
says : 

"After the war, linen will return to its 
unique place, with renewed prestige and 
an enhanced tradition of fineness and 
wear." m 

But it appears certain that here, too, 
all the old-line filaments will have to 
contend with the synthetics. Rayon in- 
aded the household even before the 
war. contributing new notes of color and 
variety. The more modernistic archi- 
tects and interior decorators lean to- 
ward the recent laboratory materials: 
fiberglass (spun glass filament) win- 
dow curtains and lampshades, nylon, 
r elon, and novelty weave drapes, Velon 
r Saran upholstery, brushed nylon rugs, 
miscellaneous plastic table settings and 
floorings. 

The use of filaments in industry re- 
sembles a three-ring circus. There is 
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Carolina 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 




This is one of a scries of 
d ve rtisements featuring 
c six States served by 
e Seaboard Railway* 



North Carolina has an outstanding record among the 
states of our Nation for industrial development, commer- 
cial progress and civic advancement. 

Nature blessed this state with such basic assets as mil J 
climate* fertile soils and raw materials in abundance and 
variety. Today, these resources arc cunt rihuting mightily to 
the winning of the war. 

But North Carolina is not resting on its laurels. State 
agencies, railroads, industry and agriculture are cooper- 
ating in long-range plans to assure better times in the years 
ahead. 

The Seaboard, a key railroad serving North Carolina, 
is proud of the constructive part it has played in the eco- 
nomic progress of the State. Through its Industrial and 
Agricultural Development Departments, as well as through 
other agencies of the Railway, the Seaboard will continue 
to plan and work with North Carolina for the brighter 
world of tomorrow. Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10,Virginia. 
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THROUGH THE HEART OF THE 



Buy more WAR BONDS! 





J. Crippled fighter gets a lift. Many a crash-landed plane is on the way 
to a repair station or salvage dump in no time at all -thanks to a crash trailer. 
Trailmobile makes hundreds of trailers for hauling war equipment- from 
these giant ones, to small bomb carriers. 



2* Tracks and trailers link together all points on our home road map, too. 
They are the flexible way to deliver supplies for us, and material for war. 
Trailmobile is now producing new commercial trailers again -see below. 

_ w 



\KE A COUPLE OF MILLION 

men. Put them on an enemy 
shore to fight. 

All railroads are destroyed, 
roads mined and torn up. bridges 
blown up. That is where trucks 
and trailers come in. 

They literally pick up our whole 
side of the war and move it for- 
ward as our fighters advance. The 



whole burden of the stupendous 
supply job falls squarely on Motor 
Transport— for special delivery. 

Trucks and trailers match this 
military job, here at home, with 
flexible Motor Transport . . . high- 
balling American production to its 
thousands of destinations on time, 
despite too few men. vehicles, tires 
and repair parts in wartime. 



New Civilian Trailn.obiles Now! 



► Trailmobile is making civilian 
trailers again— to help our hard- 
pressed transportation system at 
home. 

The full allotment of several 
thousand Trail mobiles, permitted 



by recent Government allocations, 
will be produced with no let-up 
supplying equipment for our 



in 



Armed Forces. The Trailer Com- 
pany of America Cincinnati 9, 
Ohio -Berkeley 2, Cali£ 



Trailmobile ty&k. 




hardly an article that can be imagined 

to which they do not contribute — from 
belting to blood plasma filters, from sail- 
cloth to surgical sutures. 

Many of the new libers are pushing 
beyond the borders of textile territory. 
Saran, a thermoplastic resin, and Velon. 
filament or fabric made from it, already 
have been utilized for stainproof, per- 
spiration resistant upholstery in public 
conveyances and meeting places. The 
Army has adapted these plastics for col- 
ored insectproof tents in the tropics, and 
for flexible window screening. 

High-strength rayon, only recently 
commercially feasible, led rayon to the 
tire market, which alone consumes more 
fiber than all the viscose rayon plants in 
the country produced in 1941. It was 
quickly adapted for the manufacture of 
cords for heavy-duty tires on trucks, 
buses and bombers. Naturally cotton is 
contesting this inroad, and nylon is 
edging its way between the two. 

Certain fibers seem to be winning at 
the moment. But the question is whether 
they can maintain these gains. Their 
destinies will be influenced by many un- 
predictable factors : when and how peace 
will come; how long it will take the 
ravaged countries to get back on their 
feet; the size of military surpluses to be 
disposed of after the war; how future 
discoveries and inventions will affect 
production and labor costs; and whether 
we will have a high tariff or free trade. 




Commercial trailers for War ana' Peace Th# Vital link in flexible Transportation 
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Lifesaving Net 

A floater net, similar to the one shown 
here — and manufactured in his own 
home town — saved the life of Seaman 
1 c Prank Capece after his destroyer, 
the U.S.S. Buck, had been torpedoed in 
the Mediterranean. 

Seaman Cupeee and 25 of his ship- 
mates reached the net and hung on until 
a rescue ship arrived. Other floater nets 
of the same kind were instrumental in 
saving about a third of the destroyer's 
crew. 

When Frank got back home on a fur- 
lough, after having been hospitalized 
for a few weeks, he learned that the net 
to which he owed his life had been made 
by the Sponge Rubber Products Co. 
where his brother and a number of his 
friends are employed. He visited the 
plant to say thanks to the workers— and 
they got a new idea of the importance 
of their war jobs. 
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Historic Moments 



5^/2J Years 



from the Archives of the Aetna Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, Founded June 15, 1819 



Atino Insurance Co. ■ The World Firs I Mann* Insurant! Co. • Tht CanTury Indemnify Co. • Piedmont Fir* Insurance Co * Siondord Inwronct Co. of N, Y. • Slondcrd Surety i (aiualry Co. of N. Y, 





In Colonial Days the cry of "Fire" struck 
terror to every heart. Bucket brigades 
could do little to prevent complete de- 
struction Fire insurance was uncommon; 
the owner usually suffered total loss. 



The original seal, adopted at the Com* 
pany's birth. The name "Aetna" was 
taken from the famous mountain in 
Italy which, "though surrounded by 
flame and smoke is itself never consumed/* 



Travel was by stage coach and postage 
was as high as 37ci a letter in 1819. Yet 
the Aetna took the bold step of appoint- 
ing agents in other States, thereby 
founding the American Agency System , 






Continuing to pin its faith to building 
through local agents, the Aetna in 1821 
appointed a representative in Canada. 
It was the first American Company 
to operate on an international scale. 



New York's great fire of 1845 wiped out 
the Company's surplus and part of its 
capital. Directors signed personal notes 
to make good Aetna's promise "to pay 
every loss in full — dollar for dollar/' 



When the Civil War broke out and even 
after the fali of Fort Sumter, the Aetna 
notified its Southern agents that "all 
honest claims will be recognized, no mat- 
ter where the claimant may he lorated." 




Speaking to an anxious Chicago crowd 
after the fire of 1871, the Aetna agent 
said. Art rut will pay every dollar of loss," 
The first check for $7,350 was written 
on the barrelhead from which he spoke. 




The San Francisco fire of 1906 cost insur- 
ance companies mart than 47 years of 
underwriting profits. The Aetna headed 
a national "Roll of Honor" for paying 
"all claims* in full, cash without discount " 




An important reason for this 125 year 
record is that insurance with a capital 
stock company such as those comprising 
the Aetna Insurance Group is backed 
by both a paid-in capital and surplus. 
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Postwar Puzzle in 

By ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 




UNCLE SAM has a big new 
$180,000,000 steel plant out 
in Utah, What is to become 
of it cfter the war? 



WeST of the Wasatch Mountains, near 
Provo and the blue waters of Utah L.ake f 
a mastodon of steel sprawls on 1,600 
acres of recent farmland- Many hard- 
reasoning folk of the Intermountain re- 
gion wonder whether this steel mam- 
moth will become a giant of fu tun- 
western industry or molder into rusty 
dust. 

The Geneva steel plant, costing $180,- 
000,000 is being built by the War Plants 
Corporation to produce plates for war 
fleets. It is to be operated by Columbia 
SteeL 

All that is most modern in steel 
technology has gone into design, equip* 
ment and processes. The finished plant 
will have three 1,100-ton blast furnaces, 



With conversion the Geneva plant could 
offer bitter competition in tinplate 



7 The Geneva steel plant is intended to 
roil 700,000 tons of plates a year. In war- 
time this goes to west coast shipbuilding 



nine open-hearth furnaces, a 54-inch slabbing and bloom- 
ing mill and 252 by-product coke ovens. Running at ca- 
pacity, it will produce 1,150,000 tons of iron a year; 1,280,- 
000 tons of steel ingots; 000.000 tons of rolled steel, of which 
700,000 tons would be steel plates, and 200.000 tons struc- 
tural steel. It is important to remember that this plant is 
being built to produce just those two classes of steel prod- 
ucts — plates and beams, angles and channels. 

Near by is the Ironton plant, built in 1924 and recently 
enlarged. Combined, the output of these two neighbors pu 
them, in eleventh place among the nation's 24 largest iron 
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Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 11 of a series, Infantry. 



Battle Talk! . . . that is what he handles on this portable switchboard. Close 
behind our advancing troops, he holds the life lines of men in combat. Through 
these lines, flow reports from outposts, orders from command posts — helping 
to win objective after objective on the road to Victory, Home and Peace, 

Western Electric 

IN PfACf ... SOURCE OT SUPPLY FQU THE BELL SYSTEMAlf 
V IN WAR... ARSENAL or COM HUH I CATIONS EQUIPMENT. |p\ 
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What can he do 
with your money? 

Me *nd hit rides cm firm this 
wtr with ii — when joa rut a font 
dollars into we»poo». Tbe cost of 
winning it high— bill dire you think 
of the cost of NOT winning } M»ke 
sure of Victory — tnwnt ntty d*lU* 
}9* is* in Wsr BtnJt ' 
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W'ttfheTWmometer? 



This!* What Happens 
When Sweating Robt 
the Body of Salt . . . 




You con hold it do wn 
at a cost of less than 
1c a man per week 

A rising tempera- 
ture and a rising 
number of absentees 
usually go together. 
One reason is sweat* 
Sweat robs the 
body of essential 
Salt, This loss 01 
salt dehydrates the 
body. It thickens the 
blood. The result is Heat* Fag. Workers 
are tired, easily fatigued. 

Water alone can't replace the fluids 
Jost through sweat. Water alone in hot, 
sweaty conditions dilutes body fluids and 
causes heat cramps. 

The real answer is water and salt tab- 
lets at every drinking fountain. Then 
workers who do hard work and sweat 
can take a Morton's Salt Tablet every 
time they take a drink of water. This is 
the easy, simple, sanitary way to maintain 
the proper salt balance. It is recommend- 
ed by industrial physicians and endorsed 
by America's greatest corporations. 



MORTON'S 



SALT TABLETS 




QUICK DISSOLVING 

Hon than 30 Socandsi 
Thl* li how o Morton's Sotl Tablet 
loo l< i whan magnified, S«« how 
■oft and ppfgji it tj intid«> Wh«n 
swot tewed with a drink of water, it 
diiiotvc* in leu rhon 30 tecondi. 
Co** of 9000, 10-oroin $O60 

talt tablet! mm 

5o1r-Dv*rraie tablet** $Ol5 
cote of 9000 * m 



MORTON'S DISPENSERS 
Th«y fiver (alt tablets, one at a 
lime, quickly, clean)/ — no watte. 
Sanitary, easily filled, durable, 
800 Tablet size - ■ - $3.25 

Order front your diifrfbufor or direcf- 
ty from thi% advertiiemenf ■ . , Wtitm 
tor from folder. 



MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago 4, 111. 




steel producing units, 
to the Geneva plant is Provo, Utah, with 
a 1940 census of 18,000. The new plant 
operating at full capacity will employ 
5,000 workers. It will be the direct sup- 
port of a community of at least 20,000 
people. To meet the need for additional 
homes, the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority already has built 2,500 units near 
the plant. When completed and stalled, 
Geneva will be a big, self-contained 
steel producing community. 

Built for war use 

APPROACHED from the viewpoint that 
governed when the project was initiated 
there is sound logic for building it. 

We were at wan We needed steel 
plates to build fleets to carry men and 
supplies to the world's battle lines* No- 
body knew what tremendous tonnage of 
new bottoms would have to be launched. 
Big shipbuilding plants sprang up on 
the West Coast. We needed to assure a 
western production of steel for ships; 
a big supply, because nobody knew how 
vast the demand might be. Construction 
of the plant at Geneva was insurance on 
a war-risk basis. 

The plant is in the center of supplies 
of raw materials not yet fully surve3'ed 
and estimated. Known supplies are big 
enough. There certainly are 40,000.000 
tons of iron ore within 250 miles of the 
furnaces. It is good ore. Ore at Birming- 
ham runs 36,64 per cent in iron; Mesabi 
tests 52.07 per cent; Utah ore tests 56 
per cent and can be mined by open -pit 
methods. Reliable estimates indicate 
that one man-hour of labor will produce 
six tons of Utah ore as compared to three 
tons of Mesabi and 0.7 ton at Birming- 
ham. 

Geneva's position with regard to coal 
is even more favorable. Several exten- 
sive fields are within economical ship- 
ping distances. The Book Cliffs field, 
with a vein of coking coal ten to 16 feet 
thick, begins 120 miles east of Geneva, 
and extends far into Colorado, The over- 
all dimensions of this one field are, 
roughly, 100 by at least 200 miles. Op- 
erations can be completely mechanized, 
the drifts can be driven at ground level* 
and the coal will not have to be washed 
before use. Lime and dolomite used as 
flux are so near by they almost can be 
blasted from cliffy outcrops directly into 
supply bins. 

The plant has even more advantages. 

The Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research of Utah University estimates 
that production of a ton of pig iron at 
Birmingham will cost, under typical and 
normal conditions, about $11.40. At Gary 
the cost is reckoned at $15,56; at Pitts- 
burgh, 114.21, 

At Geneva it is $10.85, 

As for transportation, it costs $11.44 
to ship a ton of pig iron from Gary to the 
West Coast by rail: $13.70 from Bir- 
mingham; $15,41 from Pittsburgh. A ton 
of pig iron shipped from Geneva costs 
only $4.95. Water transportation of the 
ton unit from Sparrows Point, McL # costs 
$10.20 and the same rate applies from 
Mobile, Ala. 

True, Geneva is relatively distant 
from the former 'iabor markets," but 



that would seem to guarantee adequate 

labor supplies. About 37.000 people were 
working at new construction in Utah in 
September* 1942. In January, 1944, only 
some 7,000 were so employed. Most of 
those released from construction could 
find new jobs in war plants in the state. 
By the time these close down* many of 
the folk will have homes established* 
children in schools, and roots well thrust 
into the soil. They will remain if there 
is any assurance of employment. Add 
the thousands of young men coming 
home to Utah, seeking work after the 
war, and a surplus of labor seems pos- 
sible. 

The depression of the 1930's hit Utah 
as it did all parts of the nation. But these 
sturdy people attacked their relief prob- 
lems without much federal aid. It was a 
self-help program that succeeded. Utah 
leaders remember those days. They are 
going to do everything in their power, 
economically, financially and politically, 
to keep the Geneva plant operating at 
full capacity to provide jobs, to combat 
unemployment. 

The tax situation is to Geneva's ad- 
vantage. The tax portion of a ton of ore 
mined in Utah is considerably less than 
five cents a ton. That's low, and local 
officials are not going to load this new 
industry with burdensome taxes, at least 
in any beginning period when it is bat- 
tling to establish itselt. 

Looking only at these facets, the 
Geneva project glitters like a flawless 
gem. 

But — one vital question rises to shad- 
ow the future : 

"Where will we market the steel?" 

Postwar questions 

ANSWER that, without launching cut- 
throat and destructive competitive bat- 
tles for markets, and you will be mobbed 
by grateful people who now are won- 
dering what position Geneva will hold 
tomorrow. Question after question 
pounds away: 

The plant cost $180,000,000; tax dol- 
lars. The Government owns it. Will the 
Government operate the plant in post- 
war times ? 

Will this amount to a grand subsidy, 
or state socialism, introducing a type of 
competition that no privately owned 
plant of similar kind can buck ? 

Will the Geneva plant be sold to some 
favored concern at ten cents on the dol- 
lar, and that company, thus initially 
subsidized, tear into existing markets of 
other companies, regional and national, 
and play havoc with investor, manage- 
ment and labor structures ? 

Or will it be sold at auction to the 
highest bidder? Or will this big plant be 
so lacking in markets that no agency 
can afford to operate it, and it will be 
junked ? 

Or, can we dismantle it, sell it to Rus- 
sia or China ? 

Who can use it? And how? 

Geneva is organized to produce plates 
and structural steel for ships. Now, be- 
fore it is even in production, word comes 
that steel plate piles up in stockyards at 
other centers because shipyards fftifHUrf 
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Kodak 35 



"Civilian Miniature"* - **'*" 




your 'Civil 



Air Forces. . . Marines. . . 



Uniform 



WHEN production of cameras for 
you stopped short, Kodak 35 
—owned by numbers of America's 
miniature camera enthusiasts— won 
;i preferred rating. Production of the 
35 f 'in uniform" sped ahe*,:l, on 
Government order. 

The reason being that the Army 
. . . Navy , , ■ Air Forces . . . and 
Marines . , , needed a camera which 
does precisely what you, in civilian 
life, want your camera to do. 

From trim black and silver finish 
into non-reflecting black and olive 
drab— that was die only change in 
the 35. 



Kodak 35, making pictures in 
either black -and -w lute or Koda- 
chrome, offers more "picture ca- 
pacity" than the average person 
usually needs. Yet ifs simple to 
operate — not too much of a hand- 
ful for a man who's excited . . . 
under fire. And it is dependable — 
can take some banging around, and 
still get the pictures. 

Kodak 35 is the heart of the Pho- 
tographic Field Kit designed and 
made by Kodak for the U.S. Signal 
Corps, which is responsible for 
Army photography in ground oper- 



ations. A complete photographic 

laboratory in a "'suitcase." 

II you arc not one of those who 

own this smart little Miniature, you 

can look forward to that as an ''after 

tlit! war'* experience. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHES r£R, N. V. 



REMEMBER LIEUTENANT ALEXANDER 
R< NININGER, JR. . . , first man awarded the 
Congressional Meet j I in this vvai? — how on 
Butium t lie vvjb three limes wounded- but fought 
all way into ilic enemy positions again and 
3gain, wiping out whole groups single-blinded? 
— how after the baulc they tumid turn dead . . . 
unrounded by dead Jups.' A |lern example for 
die rest ol as. BUY MURE WAR BONDS. 



Serving human progress through photography 



rrom the w America's pioneers 
I T Hi s * artc d "from the ground 
rOVI nd Up up/ 1 Faced by trackless for- 
» ests, mountains and deserts 
— beset by countless dangers — they 
accepted the challenge* Timbers 
were felled, broad acres cultivated, 
railroads built. All this was accom- 
plished because our pioneers be- 
lieved in the doctrine of individual 
enterprise; believed that hard labor, 
courage and faith w T ould be rewarded. 



Today, we're faced with another 
challenge. More food is required to 
supplement our nation's farm pro- 
duction. There's only one answer: 
"Victory Gardens*' — thousands of 
them. It's everybody's job to produce 
food for our armed forces and home 
front workers * • . food for our own 
families. Again we're starting — from 
the ground up — to help hasten vic- 
tory, to help maintain the spirit of in- 
dividual enterprise in your America. 



"Ar Let's observe true Americanism. Avoid paying over- 
c tiling prices. Shan black markets . , , ami buy bonds* 



THi PXOCRiSSfVi 




union PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 




A manufacturer now turning out shell casings 
asked one of our Cities Service Lubrication Engineers 
to make a survey of his machining operations . . . 
Our engineer recommended certain changes, including 
the use of a new transparent blend of Cities Service 
Cutting Oil, which permits full visibility during trjc 
cutting operation. RESULTS: Tool lite increased % by 20% 
. . . cutting oil cost cut 25% . . . production efficiency 
and quality of work both improved. 



utilize the volume of war output already 
existing. U-boat losses are cut down. A 
lot of ships already are afloat. Perhaps 
steel plate plants now operating can pro- 
duce enough to supply all the ships we 
can man. 

Is there a potential future market for 
these two shipbuilding products Geneva 
can turn out ? If so, where ? In construc- 
tion of our merchant fleets after war? 
Doubtful. After war we can use existing 
cargo vessels that have been transport- 
ing war materials. Could we peddle 
plates from Geneva to Russia, or sell 
China the idea of building a great mer- 
chant fleet? 

For a few years, perhaps, if our trans- 
pacific friends fell in with the idea, 
there would be an outlet for those two 
types of Geneva products. Or, with mod- 
erate modification, this plant might sell 
other steel goods in the vast arenas of 
Pacific trade. 

Conversion and competition 

TO make any other type of steel prod- 
ucts, the plant must have conversions, 
reorganization, additional structures and 
machinery. But where is the market if 
some millions of additional dollars are 
spent to add a sheet mill, a tinning plant, 
a rail mill — anything you name ? 

Conversion of the plant to make di- 
versified steel products would precipi- 
tate a grievous struggle for markets in 
the Intermountain territory. Steel mills 
long established have served those mar- 
kets in the past, and they would fight to 
retain them. The largest plant in the 
region is the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany mill, at Pueblo, Colo. A glance at 
its status shows what might happen to 
it in competitive struggle — also what 
might happen to other smaller plants. 

The C. F, & I. started serving the In- 
termountain region 63 years ago. It has 
all of the advantages in volume, quality 
and accessibility to raw materials that 
Geneva has. Last year the Pueblo plant 
produced 1,207,000 net tons of ingots, an 
output nearly equal to Geneva's rated 
capacity. 

The C F. & I, markets are established. 
Their salesmen and agents have friendly 
ties with customers, the company has at- 
tuned its output to area needs. In this 
respect, the C. F. & I, is intrenched and 
in an advantageous position. 

The rails from Pueblo supply western 
railways. The structural mill is adequate 
for meeting western construction de- 
mands except for a few specialized types 
I of heavy beams. Wire, plain, galvanized 
and barbed, is manufactured. Woven 
wire fencing Is produced. Bale ties, fence 
and sign posts, nails and staples, pipe 
bands for irrigation flumes, grader 
blades for western road maintainors, 
bolts, nuts, spikes, rivets, reinforcing 
rods and cast iron pipe are made. If 
Geneva were to go into any one of these 
types of production, additional machin- 
ery would have to be added. 

The C. F, & I, employs as many work- 
. ers as Geneva would. They have been 
L working for the C. F. & I. for years, own 
. homes, have children in school, are in- 
1 tegrated with the established commu- 
nity. A competitive struggle that ended 



More and more, it's service that counts . • . 

and 




means good service! 
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WOOD PLASTICS 

PLASTICIZERS AND CHEMICALS 



A REPORT ON NORTH CAROLINA'S RESOURCES 



■>rom the tidewater 

swamps of the Atlantic 
to the lowering ridge* of 
the Great Smokv Mount- 
ains, there stretches a huge 
forest: the State o! North 
Carolina, offering rich raw 
materials to the PLASTIC 

INDUSTRY, 

Centuries ago this forest 
attracted the first white 
settlers. Their descendants 
cleared some 40 per cent 
of the land for crops and 
industrial settlements and 
drew on the tree substance 
to build up, among other 
forest industries, one of the world's 
finest and largest furniture centers. 

Pine, hemlock, cypress, cedar, oak, 
ash, hickorv, maple, beech, gum, chest* 
nut, poplar, elm, bass wood and walnut 
are found in commercial quantities , 

North Carolina's tremendous forest 
reserves, plus annual natural growth ol 
more than 10,000,000 cords of sound 
wood, plus cheap hydro-electric power, 
together with geographic location favor- 
able to the largest Eastern markets, offer 
a golden opportunity to the manufacturer 
who would see his plywood, fiber wall- 
board and other PLASTIC products in 
the homes and ofitcei of the World of 
Tomorrow. 

There is room ior a 
Dissolving Pulf Plant; 




acetate and nitrating pulps 

for Htgb liratif Ptastus and 
TtxtiUi . . . North Caro- 
lina'j* furniture industry 
provides one of the nation's 
largest markers lor nitro- 
cellulose lacquers and other 
pulp derived finishes. 

An annual sawdust pile 
of more than 500,000 tons 
will provide the raw ma- 
terial, at waste product 
prices, for turning out 
ph e n o 1 - fo r m a 1 d e h v d e, 
wood flour and lignin for 
plastici7.crs . . . the miracle 
of chemical decomposition 
can be put to work to produce wood 
sugar for feeding yeast and wood alcohol. 

Industry seeking the right location for 
establishment of a Datruaive Dn fili- 
ation Plant for the manufacture of 
methanol and acetic acid and wood tar 
derivatives will find it here where raw 
materials are abundant. 

f i f 

% 

^Vrite today for information about 
North Carolina resources: mica, clay, 
asbestos, silica, soya bean and coal, as 
well as forest. Address Commerce and 
Industry Division, 3 182 Department 
Conservation and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 



NORTH CAROLINA 



EUld 



in a shut-down at the C F. & 1. would 

dislocate the economy of many existing 

communities. 

That is a quick glimpse of what might 
happen if Geneva were converted to gen- 
eral steel manufacturing. 

The future at Geneva, without de- 
structive results to established business 
of the region, lies in conversions that 
will supply new products to new mar- 
kets—if they can be found. 

One possible outlet lies in supplying 
tinned sheet for the West Coast canning 
industries. Almost half of the nation's 
canned food products come from the 
West Coast, Hawaii and Alaska. In nor- 
mal times, that one market consumes 
400,000 tons of sheet steel per year. 
While the conversion necessary to pro- 
duce sheet at Geneva would cost money, 
it is a logical development in relation to 
markets. 

Far-flung opportunities 

OPPORTUNITY lies in another direc- 
tion. Eighty-five per cent of the nation's 
supply of molybdenum comes from Cli- 
max, Colorado and in connection with 
copper mining at Bingham, Utah. Large 
deposits of tungsten exist in Idaho, 
Nevada, Colorado and Utah. Vanadium 
is mined in western Colorado and eastern 
Utah. A deposit of chromium is beir 
developed in Montana. Manganese is 
available in Utah, Nevada and Monta 

Add to this the electric furnaces t 
can be served by the gigantic power 
velopments on the Columbia River an 
at Boulder Dam, and the potential op- 
portunity for the Geneva plant to enter 
the growing field of alloy steel becomes 
apparent. But here again costly addi- 
tional equipment would be needed. 

Another suggestion is to convert the 
plant to make magnesium metal, lighter 
and tougher than aluminum. Great de- 
posits of the ore are available. But there 
already is a gigantic magnesium pi 
near Boulder Dam- 
Still another idea is to use the pi 
for smelting other ores produced locally. 
Utah copper, for example, is milled and 
concentrated at the mines, then the con- 
centrates are shipped to New Jersey 
smelting. Obviously it makes sense 
smelt the concentrates near the point 
production, but this would entail aim 
total reconstruction at Geneva. 

The big steel elephant that rests 
the former farms beside Utah La 
would have been an ace in the hole 
we had needed it. We could still need 
That massive production for which it 
was built will exist after peace is se- 
cured. Every citizen has a dollar and a 
quarter, at least, invested there. 

Perhaps this is typical of many plants 
over the nation. They're built, they were 
designed to serve war demands — but 
where do they fit in tomorrow? 

One thing is certain; some of the best 
minds in the Intermountain region are 
working on the question of where Gen- 
eva steel is heading in the future. That 
may be the answer. 

Good American business brains m 
blaze the trail by which this big pi 
will find good and constructive servi 
in days to come. 



lant 
hint 



mat 
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"Strength and Safety" says the Slide Rule 



IT is pleasant to step aboard a train and 
find yourself in the smart, colorful 
atmosphere of good decoration, of well- 
designed furniture, of a gracious living 
place created for your comfort. For the 
need of beauty is inherent in us — should 
not be left behind upon the platform . . . 
yet beauty alone is not enough* Be- 
neath it must be structural strength of 
tough, durable metal, expertly engi- 
neered; strength born of purpose never 
to compromise where your safety is 
concerned. Strength, smooth riding, 
beauty — these inseparables create true 
comfort. 

Ours irthe duty to examine ideas- 
decorative ideas, mechanical ideas— to 
keep only those that are improvements. 



Pullman-Standard's research must ex- 
plore many fields: metals and their fabri- 
cation; electronics, air conditioning, 
sound-deadening, smoother and quieter 
riding qualities, seating and illumination, 
colors and the creation of interesting 
patterns and a well-nigh endless list of 
problems— everyone concerned directly 
with your comfort. 

Pullman-Standard is a part of America's 
war industry today, but is planning for the 
re-employment of the returning soldier 
in creating these finer lightweight trains 
which will embody countless virile ideas 
refined in our war production labora- 
tory; trains far more comfortable than 
any that have gone before. Comfort and 
beauty, strength and safety. We are ready. 



Buying War Bonds — and keeping them — helps prevent inflation! 



In addition to passenger cars, Putt man- Standard 
designs and manufactures freight cars of all 
types, tub way, elevated and street cars, trackless 
trolleys, car wheels and other railroad equipment. 



PULLMAN- STANDARD 

CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

'■jit 

Buildwtg of Arnt*r*tu\ fiat Modern Streamlined Train 



Offices in seven cities . . . Manufacturing plants in six cities 



• 

£UD44. P. 3, C. M. Ctt. 
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A RIVER OF FUEL THAT FLOWS ON TRUCKS 

From the plains of Oklahoma 
for the planes that bomb Berlin 



INTERNA? fO^A 



NEW TRUCKS -HOW! 

The government has pu> 
thorized the manufacture 
of a limited quantity of 
new trucks for civilian 
hauling in essential occu- 
pations. For your new 
truck, see your later- 
national Dealer or Brum li 
now, and get valuable help 
in making out your appli- 
cation. Don t delay! 




us. ma 

CORSIRVATION CORPS 



Something big is going on in Duncan, Okla- 
homa, 

In response to the call of the Army and Navy 
for increased production of 100 -octane gaso- 
line, eight independent Oklahoma and Texas 
refiners pooled their output of base stocks for 
the superfuel that makes America's warplanes 
fly higher, faster, farther— and bit harder. 

Up went the new Duncan refinery, in an 
area short on pipeline and rail facilities. Use 
of rail transport would entail diversion of 500 
tank cars, sorely needed elsewhere. 

So the swelling flood that rolls to Duncan 
from the eight refineries rolls by truck • ■ * exclu- 
sively , . , hauled by 30 heavy-duty Internationals. 

This day and night hauling is tough work. 
But those 30 heavy-duty Internationals are twin 
brothers, under the hood, of the battle-tested 
International Half -Tracks, powered with the 
same famous International Red Diamond en- 
gine. They* re tough trucks. Built tough, with the 
stamina that made Internationals the largest- 
selling heavy-duty trucks on the market* 

A rigid schedule of preventive maintenance 
keeps these 30 Internationals out of the shop 
.ind on the road . . . the same kind of sound 
preventive maintenance you can get for your 
trucks ...no matter what your make or model 
... at your International branch or dealer. 

International Harvester Company 

ISO North Michigan Avenue Chicago I, Illinois 



BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 



IN THE 



WAR LOAN 



44 



ft* 
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Binding up the World's Wounds 



{Continued from page 2$) 
ig fund is thus created. It is estimated 
it $20,000,000,000 gross will be needed. 
>untries receiving UNRRA's help are 
>ected to pay according to their means 
goods, local currency or foreign ox- 
change but a country or individual which 
cannot pay will be helped to the same 
extent as those which can. 

The United States which contributes 
40 per cent of the administration ex- 
penses and probably 60 per cent of the 
supply fund when occupied countries are 
eliminated, will have a single vote 
among the 44. Each of 15 countries have 
the same vote in the Council as the 
United States which contributes 800 
times as much as any one of them. 

Great Britain, which provides about 
25 per cent of the administration fund 
when the dominions are included, will 
have six votes. It may not be too fanci- 
ful to speculate on whether the U.S.S.R. 
will stand on its latest declaration that 
it is 16 independent republics and ask 
for that many votes. Poland is a mem- 
ber of UNRRA but, significant of the 
Europe to come, the non-United Nations 
Baltic countries — Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania — are not included. 

"The arithmetic is correct," a repre- 




Norwegians rent these chairs while 
waiting for scarce supplies 

tentative of UNRRA agreed in discuss- 
ing the disproportion between a two %nd 
one-fourth per cent voting strength &j*d 
a §0 per cent contribution. "As the 
Director General is an American, the 
headquarters are in Washington, 85 per 
cent of the responsible personnel are 
Americans and no supplies can be ac- 
quired or transported without approval 
by the Combined Boards, the United 
States will direct the organization for 
all practical purposes though it has only 
n single vote in the Council." 

The only control which Congress, or 
any other of the contributing nations, 
has over UNRRA is through the purse 
strings. Once an appropriation has been 



made, UNRRA is trusted to use its 
judgment in spending it. Congress could 
either accept or reject UNRRA. It could 
not change an international agreement. 
No issue was raised whether the United 
States had been pledged to a world un- 
dertaking by an executive order or 
whether an agreement with 43 other 
nations was a treaty requiring Senate 
ratification. The Senate preferred inter- 
preting UNRRA as a part of military 
operations to relieve our advancing 
armies from the care of civilian popula- 
tions behind the lines and with its life 
limited to military needs. 

The most determined effort of Con- 
gress to exercise control is a clause 
which specifies that "no amendment of 
the agreement involving any new ob- 
ligation sflall be binding on the United 
States without approval by joint resolu- 
tion of Congress." The Council can 
amend agreements and resolutions af- 
fecting its member countries by a two- 
thirds vote. 

Without a grant of broad administra- 
tive power, any such international or- 
ganization becomes a discussion group 
unable to carry out the work for which 
it was created. A puzzling question to 
many persons is whether UNRRA's 
charter and powers are so broad that its 
activities are unlimited — and its span of 
life must be extended to finish the task. 

Resolution No. 12 — UNRRA's func- 
tions are specified in an agreement and 
41 resolutions — states : "Rehabilitation 
must not be considered as the beginning 
of reconstruction — it is coterminous 
with relief." Opinions differ on where 
dividing lines will be fixed between the 
three-R's — Relief, Rehabilitation and 
Reconstruction. 

Relief or reconstruction? 

REHABILITATION of physical proper- 
ties as well as of individuals is an ac- 
cepted essential of relief but there is no 
agreement on where repairing railroads, 
communication lines, flour mills, canning 
factories, floating fish canneries and 
what are designated as "essential nec- 
essities" change from relief activities to 
the "beginning of reconstruction/' 

Showing UNRRA's wide powers, the 
Council which sums up into the Director 
General, can fix the definition as each 
case arises. That is among the least of 
its policy-fixing perquisites. 

To relieve UNRRA from the responsi- 
bility for deciding when rehabilitation 
becomes reconstruction, Congressman 
Charles S. Dewey of Illinois has intro- 
duced a bill to create a revolving fund 
of $500,000,000 for rehabilitation, recon- 
struction, currency stabilization and 
similar operations in liberated countries. 
Congressman Dewey speaks from his 
experience as an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury from 1924 to 1927, and as 
financial adviser to Poland from 1927 to 
1930. The bill, If enacted by Congress, 
might also make unnecessary the pro- 
posed Keynes- White-Morgenthau United 




QUICK-LITER 



FLUORESCENT 

ch f942f 




Two Years of Rigid Testing 
Have Proved Its Worth! 

The GUTH QUICK-LITER was origi- 
nated for War Plants; where high 
maintenance costs due to Starter- 
Switch troubles, and variable line- 
voltage conditions, made Storterless 
Fluorescent desirable. Detailed per- 
formance records were maintained, 
so that every claim made for QUICK- 
LITER has been proved by use. 

A valuable report an the results of these 
teiti is now available. Write far yavt 
copy fodoy. 



No Starter Switches 

Mointertonce cost is lower, and 
the problem of checking for 
"dead" Starters ti eliminated. 




Long Lamp Life 

QUICK LITER gets maximun 
uioge from lamp*. 



Lights Instantly 

At the flick of the switch — 
there's lightl No flickering, 
flashing, or waiting. 





Would Operate in an Ice Box 

QUICK LITERS start and op*r- 
0» Qt« as low as 0 r F, Temperature. 
Many ore now in use in Atatka 
and the Aietrtions. 



Operates at Irregular 
or Low Voltage 

QUICK LITER storti ono* oper- 
0**1 at oi low at 85 Volts. 





Immediately Available 

QUICK-LITERS con be shipped 
at once on AA-5. or AA-2-MRO, 
or higher priorities. 



QUICK-LITER 



TRADE MARK 



THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO 
261 S Washington A*r Si. Louis 3, Mo. 
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TO IDLE KUMOKS 

Careless talk can cost countless fives. It 
is your duty to safeguard information of 
value to the enemy, in your own inter- 
est safeguard your American right of 
''Freedom of Choice/* Ask for what you 
want by brand name. When you say "I 
want Paris— and not o substitute" you 
exercise your right to choose what you 
use. Protect this privilege. Trust the trade 
marks which hove stood the test of time. 

Paris Belt illustrated: No. MB343, 
Smart two-tone twill. Genuine pigsfcm 
irim. Choice of four color combinations. 
$1. Other Paris Belts $1 to $5. 



p/mis 

BELTS 

"TOPS" FOR v OUR TROUSERS 



d Associated Nations Stabilization 

nd. 

Under his plan, UNRRA would be re- 
lieved of any rehabilitation except what 
is temporarily necessary for relief. The 
$500,000,000 would be administered en- 
tirely by representatives of our execu- 
tive and legislative branches. Each coun- 
try would be a separate problem for re- 
construction. 

Other countries would be invited to 
participate, the United States never ad- 
vancing more than 50 per cent* 

The senatorial interpretation that 
UNRRA is a military operation over- 
looks the fact that UNRRA can also be 
called into an area by "a government or 
recognized national authority which ex- 
ercises administrative authority in the 
area." Like other broad definitions of 
UNRRA *s powers, the authorization 
opens a long vista of possibilities. 

Not to play politics 

DIRECTOR General Lehman' says that 
relief will be distributed solely accord- 
ing to need and there is no reason to 
doubt his sincerity. The agreement speci- 
fies that it shall be distributed without 
regard to race, creed or politics, though 
an added proviso says that "diverse 
needs from enemy discriminations" may 
be taken into consideration. The agree- 
ment also forbids using UNRRA to 
strengthen any political group. In Yugo- 
slavia, UNRRA cannot please one of its 
members without angering another. It 
must play no favorites between oppos- 
ing diplomatic policies* 

Congress added a recommendation 
that UNRRA shall relieve famine and 
disease in any area which is important 
to the military operations of the United 
Nations. Though no area is specified, 
this refers to India. It may come up 
again at the Montreal session. 

With all its advance planning, UNRRA 
cannot operate in Italy. If it were there, 
the United States would be paying 60 
per cent of the cost of relief instead of 
100 per cent as at present. The agree- 
ment permits UNRRA operations in an 
enemy or ex-enemy country, which in- 
cludes Sicily and the liberated portions 
of Italy, only after the Council has ap- 
proved the scale and nature of opera- 
tions and only if the country pays. Mem- 
bers whose countries have suffered from 
Axis aggression object to such opera- 
tions. 

Medical and sanitary relief for Italy 
will be discussed at Montreal. 

In the meantime, Italy receives relief. 
Allied Military Government, the Red 
Cro^s and other agencies are doing the 
work though the purpose of UNRRA is 
to systematize, coordinate and harmon- 
ize such work in all countries. 

When UNRRA operates in a country, 
that country transfers its national sov- 
ereignty over foreign relief to UNRRA. 
Under article IV of the agreement, no 
| foreign relief agency can operate in an 
1 area receiving relief from UNRRA with- 
I out the consent and under the orders 
| of the Director General. UNRRA says 
that it will use the relief agencies wher- 
ever possible, permitting them to do as 
much as before and merely coordinating 



the supply demands and their activities. 
When UNRRA starts operating, this 

regimenting will be more than a mere 
administrative problem between it an 
the many long established internation 
denominational and racial agencies sp 
cializing in different kinds of rehabilita 
tion. 

Any lack of postwar planning has n 
been in the relief field. The War Relic 
Control Board has registered 575 Ameri- 
can agencies alone. If UNRRA is in a 
country, they will come under UNRRA, 
as will those which are members of the 
American Gouncll for Foreign Service 
also the Red Cross, Salvation Army, Ai 
to Russia and others will come under 
UNRRA. In the Council are l 

American Committee for Christian 
Refugees. 

American Friends Service Committee, 

American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee. 

American OKT Federation. 

Church Committee on Overseas Relie 
and Reconstruction. 

Congregational Christian Service Com- 
mittee. 

Greek Relief Committee, 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society. 

International Committee of Y.M.C A. of 
USA. 

International Migration Service. 
International Rescue and Relief Com- 
mittee. 

Mennonite Central Committee. 

National Board, Y.W.C.A. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Near East Foundation. 

Unitarian Service Committee. 

The agreement also gives UNRRA 
power to decide not only what a country 
may request from the Combined Boards 
but what shall be used for relief inside 
the country. Though phrased as a recom- 
mendation, Section II, of Resolution 14, 
specifies that any government receiv- 
ing help from UNRRA Hill consult with 
the Director General before it gives or 
receives foreign aid. The restriction 
goes farther than the wording might in- 
dicate. 

In a similar manner, UNRRA, an in- 
ternational organization, will have an 
indirect control over a liberated coun- 
try's finances and resources through a 
voice in the country's own relief activi- 
ties. 

A country which has sufficient re- 
sources, including foreign credits or 
exchange, for its own relief and re- 
habilitation must apply for any supplies 
from abroad to the live Anglo-American 
Combined Boards which control all mu- 
nitions, production, raw materials, food 
and shipping in the non-Axis world. 
UNRRA also will be before the boards 
to prevent a wealthy country gaining 
priority over an impoverished one in 
supplies. 

"The Council recommended that all 
estimates for relief supplies go to the 
allocating agencies through UNRRA,** 
Roy F. Hendrickson, deputy director- 
general, explains. "The reason is ob- 
vious* The world has only so much of the 
goods needed in relief. The aim of the 
United Nations is to share the supply 
fairly and equally. To do that, the total 
requirements of all nations must be con- 
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AVENGER FILOTS "LET ELMER DO IT - SOMETIMES ! 



Flying a Navy Grumman Avenger torpedo- bomber 
means tense hours of patrol duty over dreary 
wastes of ocean — hours of endless vigilance ana 
constant concentration. 

For relief from this exhausting strain, the pilot 
turns the controls over to "Elmer"*— the Auto- 
matic Pilot. It obeys orders without question, 
flies the plane with uncanny accuracy on what- 
ever level course the human pilot determines. It 
is a vital strategic device helping to keep flying 
personnel at peak efficiency— a unit of exceed- 
ingly delicate balance* demanding the finest pre- 
cision workmanship in construction. 

We are proud that we have been called upon, 
because of our specialized experience, to build 
the hydraulic parts for this automatic pilot. Their 
mass production is an achievement in precision 
manufacture which has won the recognition of 
the Navy air forces, * Pilot 's nickname 

LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK— BUY MORI WAR BONDS 



Besides hydraulic parts for the Automatic Pilot, this 
company also manufactures theHycon "Stratopower" 
pump — now standard equipment on the Lockheed 
P-38 and reserved exclusively for our fighting planes 
until victory is won. 

Today there are available for immediate de- 
livery other Hycon Pumps and Valves in the 3000- 
pound range for commercial applications to control 
or actuate machine tools, giant presses, dump truck 
lifts, materials-handling mechanisms and remote con- 
rrol circuits. They will operate brakes, dutches and 
steering devices of heavy vehicles; test high-pressure 
apparatus; and solve a wide variety of other hydraulic 
problems. Write for full information. 



★ * * 



4 HYCON 
XEGIifERED TRADE MARK 



Patented — Manufactured only by The New Yari Air Brake Company 




420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Life Lanes 




I 
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• Up where sky 
and earth meet, 
the skilled mountain 
soldier stakes his 
life on a line. It is his 
life line . . . his link with 
safety. 

• In the grim job of winning this 
war, the lines of supply are liter- 
ally the life lines of our armed forces 
throughout the world. Eight tons of 
weapons* supplies and food must go over- 
seas with every soldier. Another ton must 
be sent to him each month to keep him going, 
• Today, hundreds of thousands of American 
fighting men are on the attack. Vast quantities 
of fighting equipment and supplies, which our 
forces must have for successful invasion » are being 
continuously massed at strategic bases. To them the 
life line of supply carries the blood of life. 
• Their life line of supply starts here at home on the 
American railroads. In thousands of trains, the railroads 
are moving everything needed to ports to fill the ships of great 
convoys — the life line that stretches across the sea. 

• The job of supply grows bigger and bigger* It is a job that 
demands long range, minute planning, precision timing, nth degree 
coordination of railroads with ships. The job is being done — 
efficiently. 

• The Norfolk and Western Railway is proud that it is a strong link 
in the life line that is supplying anrTwill maintain our fighters in their 
supreme effort, which will bring complete Victory. 



NORFOLKand WESTERN 



ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS 



/4U UNITED FOR VICTORY/ 



IUY MOft£ WAS IOHDS 



sidered at one time in order to make the 
final allocations on a formula fair to ev- 
ery one. TJNRRA is directed by the 44 
nations bossing it to help the Combined 
Boards — the allocating agencies — by 
tabulating all the relief needs. But a 
nation with its own money to spend is 
not obliged to go to the Boards through 
UNRRA. It can present its own case. 
However, the Boards will notify UNRRA 
and, so far as possible, the world re- 

I qutremcnts for relief will be considered 
in one group. The guiding principle is to 
make relief goods available throughout 

I the world with regard to need, not on 
ability of the more fortunate nations to 

pay" 

"Under my proposed law, the United 
I States would retain control of its funds 
and not turn them over to an interna- 
I tional organization/* says Congressman 
Dewey. "Also, there would be no am- 
biguity between relief, rehabilitation 
and reconstruction* As a country is as- 
sisted to its feet, it would gradually get 
back to private capital, and our gov- 
ernment would collect its loan and get 
out" 

"We can anticipate a situation where 
the United States and one or two other 
countries must shoulder all relief unless 
an organization like UNRRA is formed," 
says Senator Vandenberg- "UNRRA has 
explained what it proposes to do and the 
limitations which it will respect. We 
must trust somebody." 

International control 

SOME others believe that UNRRA has 
much greater and more dangerous possi- 
bilities than feeding, clothing and heal- 
ing the needy. Dr. Frederick C. Smith, 
Ohio congressman, a diligent student of 
national and world financing, says : 

"UNRRA is part of the scheme to de- 
stroy the so\*erelgnty of the United 
States, the entering wedge toward ab- 
sorbing our nation in an international 
government. The memorandum accom- 
panying the Administration's proposal 
for a United and Associated Nations 
Stabilization Fund on Keynes-Morgen- 
thau lines, said : 4 It is recognized that an 
international stabilization fund is only 
one of the instrumentalities which may 
be needed in the field of international 
economic cooperation, 1 

"It continued, 'Other agencies also are 
needed to provide capital for postwar 
reconstruction and development/ which 
refers to the proposed United Nations 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, 'to provide funds for rehabilita- 
tion and relief/ which is UNRRA, 'and 
to promote stability in the prices of pri- 
mary international commodities/ 

"UNRRA, as it now stands, is the firnt 
step toward creating this international 
monetary dictatorship/ 1 

A general opinion of Congress appears 
to be that UNRRA should be given a 
trial, a probation, as expressed by Con- 
gressman Bartel J. Jonkman of Michi- 
gan: 

"I am willing to go along, for the pres- 
ent, on broad humanitarian reasons and 
as an indication of a united action 
among nations to maintain a just and 
lasting peace." 
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WE NEVER WANT OUR 



MONEY BACK 



^foney borrowed merely as a tem- 
porary measure may answer some business 
emergencies. But when you need money 
with which to purchase needed equipment, 
handle more volume with your present 
capital, pay heavy taxes, buy out a partner 
or for any other long-haul objective . . . the 
shoe is on the other foot. 

If hen th a t kin d of m tmey h as I « i 
be repaid out of the life blood of your 
business operation, you haven't solved your 
problems . . „ you've involved them! 

Under ordinary conditions, the 

* 'revolving" cash we put into your business 
will be at your disposal indefinitely, f TYe 
can always get our money back if we desire 
—and that's precisely why wc never really 
want it. You may look upon it its capital 
money . . • for in effect that's the purpose 
it serves. 



U lie titer your business requires 
$25,000, $500,000 or more, your needs will 
he met in short order, provided we can help 
you make money with reasonable safety to 
ourselves. That's our policy in a nutshell. 
It's that simple, that quirk, that effective. 

Frankly, our charges are higher Mum 
bank rates. But your experience will tell 
you that it's not what money costs hut 
what it does that counts. And if money 
accomplishes its purpose mi a. sou [id protiU 
able ims is, it's reasonable — regardless of 
the rate you pay. 

Thousands of successful busi- 
ness organizations throughout America 
have proved this. In 1943, our volume 
exceeded $200,000,000. Whatever the spe- 
cific problems of your business may be, you 
may investigate our ability to snlvr them 
in strictest confidence and without obliga- 
tion. Write, phone or wire today, 



Walter E. Heller & Company 

Factors . . . Sates Financing — Installment Financing — Re.dtsc.tnin tin $ 

K»TABLl!tH£D lOtO 

lor> WEST ADAMS ST.* CHICAGO 90, ILL. • 60 EAST 121ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 



r„nvrJ«}u 11H4, Wallirr ¥,. H« IU i 4 ^nmpuiy 
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mAROIANT 

WITH 

SELECTIVE CARRIAGE 
TABULATION 

(One of many Marthant 'T/rj/j''J 




Vhe #fl£ of Ca&uiatintf 
aS advanced Su JfaJtchant 

Selective carriage tabulation 
was first introduced to calcula* 
tors by Makchant over four 
years ago, thus avoiding need 
of holding down a key or lever 
during (he shift of carriage to 
any selected position between 
the extremes of its travel. 



A touch on a selected Tab Key causes 
the carriage to tabulate instantly and 
positively from any position to any 
selected position ... in either direc- 
tion ... or tabulation may be made 
simultaneously with automatic dial 
clearance. 

Selective Carriage Tabulation is one 
of 20 Points of Superiority by which 
Marchant brings speed, accuracy 
and good nature to all calculator 
work. 



mARUIANT 



CALCULATORS 



I at chant Calculating Machine Company 
ifimt Office: ()ab!<ind H. Cafrforuta, V. S. A. 

SALES AGFNCJE5 AND M A S 1 If A C T U A ft * * 5 
SBRVJCC STATIONS GIVE iHVU F IMN^'HMl; 



All Motor, No Brakes 



(Continued from page 21) 
of other federal administrative agencies. 
Our legal system works in the main in an 
after-the-event manner. Congress de- 
clares an act to be a crime and then the 
courts punish the wrongdoer* Non- 
criminal law acts for the most part in 
the same fashion. One individual is given 
the right to sue another and collect 
dam acres. 



But after-the-event law is not enough 
for some activities in a complex indus- 
trial America. It is better to insure the 
operation of passenger airplanes by 
competent pilots than to leave a pas- 
senger injured by the unskillfulness of 
an incompetent pilot to sue for damages. 
Something similar is needed to protect 
the public from the distribution and sale 
of unfit food and drugs. Something com- 



Let's Clarify Our Government 

THE rapid growth of federal agencies make it necessary that 
Congress erect a general framework of procedure for the adminis- 
trative process. 

Without making any great changes in the present system of 
administrative justice the needed standards can be fashioned 
into a general outline and pattern of fair procedure. Such an out- 
line should include: 

1 • How the agencies arc organized, so that an interested person can know 
where to go t whom to see, and what procedures he must use. In short, 
there is need for public information. The report of a Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Procedure, appointed by the Attorney General to in* 
vestigate the need for procedural reform in various administrative 
tribunals, declares: "An important and far-reaching defect in the field 
of administrative law has been a simple lack of adequate public in- 
formation concerning its substance and procedure, 

2* An important agency function is rule making. Interested parties should 
receive notice of proposed substantive rule making, that is, of proposed 
administrative legislation, and should have opportunity to participate 
in making the proposed rules. Interested persons also should have the 
right to petition for the making or amendment of agency rules. When 
Congress legislates, the public has notice and an opportunity to be 
heard. Similar opportunity should be provided as to the legislative 
functions of appointees and officers not elected representatives of the 
people or removable by them. 

3 • Where Congress has required administrative agencies to make decisions 
as to private rights after a hearing, the agency should be required to 
give notice of the hearing and the issues which will be involved. The 
agency should give opportunity for informal discussion and adjustment, 
and then a formal hearing if necessary. Every person involved should 
have the right to be represented by counsel, and at formal hearings, the 
right to subpoena witnesses and to cross-examine the witnesses against 
him. The administrative action should be based only upon probative 
evidence which on the whole record is substantial. Final decisions should 
be stated in writing with the reasons and the findings of fact and con* 
elusions of law as to nil questions raised in the case. 

4+ Administrative sanctions and penalties should not exceed those speci- 
fically granted to the agency by Congress. No agency should be free 
to adopt ticensing or similar methods of control without express au- 
thority from Congress. 

5* Judicial review of agency action, whether rule making or decision, 
should be available in all cases of final action, except such as are sub- 
ject to a new trial in a court. Administrative findings of fact should be 
sustained only if they are supported by substantial probative evidence 
upon the whole record under review* 

6* Finally, and most important, the agencies should be required to work 
out an internal separation of functions. This may be done by com- 
pletely delegating to one responsible officer or group of officers, investi- 
gating and prostrating functions, with likr* delegation of hearing and 
decision functions to other agency personnel* 
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parable to the authority of a health offi- 
cer to seize and destroy unwholesome 
food is needed in the public interest. In 
such instances individuals cannot possi- 
bly act for themselves or be expected to 
act for the protection of others. 

Again, Congress simply does not have 
time to spend on the details of adminis- 
tration. Congress is by and large a 
policy-making body. It can declare that 
reasonable rates are government policy, 
but it could not possibly make all the 
rules and determinations required to fix 
millions of freight and passenger rates 
between thousands of communities. It 
cannot protect marine transportation, 
regulate banking, the air space available 
for broadcasting, and a host of other 
matters, 

Agencies an arm of Congress 

CONGRESS could not possibly deal with 
the details in all these fields and have 
any time left for its many other legisla- 
tive responsibilities, so it has delegated 
these tasks to administrative agencies. 
An administrative agency, therefore, is 
an arm of Congress. 

It is our industrial civilization which 
has generated the agencies. Our Ameri- 
can industrial ingenuity has only begun 
to be effective. It has only begun to be 
complex* Therefore, we must expect the 
continued existence and perhaps growth 
of the non-war federal administrative 
agencies, Accordingly, the agencies and 
the citizens must find a common work- 
ing ground in a system of fair procedure. 

The danger and the weakness in our 
present administrative agency proce- 
dure is that at present the whole author- 
ity resides in an official or board* The 
agency staff are agents or servants of 
the administrator. Congress empowers 
the administrator to make rules having 
the effect of law, to carry out the gen- 
eral policy and standards which Con- 
gress has declared. 

To illustrate. Congress requires em- 
ployers to pay wages not less than those 
proscribed by rules of a particular ad- 
ministrative agency, This rule-making 
authority la, of course, legislative in ef- 
fect. Congress, however, has added exe- 
cutive and judicial functions to the same 
staff, so that the agency also investi- 
gates to detect non-compliance, then 
prosecutes charges for non-compliance, 
hears the charges as judge, and then 
enforces its decisions. 

The authors of our Constitution had 
constantly in mind the example and ex- 
perience of Europe. They knew at first- 
hand how easily executive rule cou'd 
become official oppression. They, there- 
fore, created three distinct departments 
Of government, each possessing three at- 
tributes 

1 . A definite field for its operations 

2 # Exclusive authority within that Held. 

3, A power to check the other depart* 

mcnts from trespassing beyond the 

boundaries of their policies. 

Thus, the men who created our gov- 
ernment guarded against the tendency 
of those possessing power to go beyond 
their boundaries. They took some of the 
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When orders pile up for 




Nothing but war goods today! But industry i> widely planning now 
for the future, when factories must l>e converted bark hi jn\n j r«»- 
duction — back to making goods the public will be clamoring for — 
production that will give jobs to our returning servicemen. 

High-speed delivery of critical tmds die*, machinery and material 
will be required — and thus \%ill a tit EXPRESS continue to serve the 
nation in speeding industrial change-over. With expanded facilities 
and increasingly efficient operation, \\\\ kxthkss ivill rreale new 
opportunities for all !>u>ine*s in l^tli domestic and world-wide 
markets after the war is over. 

A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Wartime Tool 
For Every Business 

As a malt of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rales have 
recently been reduced* Shipper* nationwide are now saving an average of mure than 
10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express m hednies are based on **lmurs*\ not 
days and weeks — with 3-muVa-minutc service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities 
and scores of foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for "Vision Unlimited"— an informative booklet that will stimulate 
the thinking of every executive. Dept. TR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. t or ask for it at any local office. 





&efs Mem 



Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United Stales 
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CONNECTING LINK 

BORDER-TO-BORDER 
COAST-TO -COAST 



ST. LOUIS 5 AH FRANCISCO RY. 



A GREAT RAILROAD 
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among the other two. 

The executive was given part of the 
legislative authority in the form of a 
veto power, and part of the judicial au- 
thority through the power to appoint the 
members of the judiciary* 

The legislative branch was given some 
judicial authority through the power of 
impeachment, and some executive au- 
thority in the requirement of confirma- 
tion by the Senate of executive appoint- 
ments. 

The judicial branch received some 
legislative and executive authority by its 
power to declare acts of Congress and 
the executive unconstitutional and there- 
fore void. 

What checks are needed to protect the 
individual and at the same time enable 
the agency to hold public confidence and 
accomplish the object for which it was 
created? 

The checks which have worked so suc- 
cessfully between the main branches of 
government are alike in one basic qual- 
ity — they subordinate officials to higher 
law by creating an authority to review 
official action. 

To repeat, but with different emphasis, 
the executive reviews acts of Congress 
and may veto them. The Senate reviews 
executive appointments and may reject 
them. The judiciary reviews statutes and 
executive acts and may render them 
void. The entire process, and the sepa- 
rate steps in that process sustain the 
supremacy of our basic law- Supremacy 
of law, therefore, may be said to be the 
essential condition to be preserved, not 
only over the three basic branches of 
government, but over arms or creatures 
of those branches. 

Review would be o check 

THE principal check on administrative 
action is an adequate means of judicial 
review- In this way administrative ac- 
tion can be given judicial safeguards. 
Such review cannot be expected to sup- 
plant the agency action or to guarantee 
''correct" decisions. 

The very existence of judicial review 
— the chance that the case may be moved 
beyond the administrator into the courts 
—makes the whole procedure more care- 
ful, makes both parties more reasonable 
in their attitude toward each other. 

In an action by the federal Govern- 
ment against a private citizen, the trial 
judge or jury, unlike the administrator, 
did not make the principal law, has not 
brought the charges, and does not prose- 
cut^ the case. Neither Judge nor jury 
has any particular responsibility to "get 
results." 

By contrast, original proceedings of 
administrative agencies cannot be equal- 
ly safeguarded. All who function for an 
agency are responsible to the agency 
head. Investigator, prosecutor and judge 
are under the supervision of that head, 
which generally holds the power either 
of appointment, removal or promotion. 

Moreover, the agency's responsibility 
to get results is often the very reason 
for its existence. Its action frequently 
rests upon a procedure by which testi- 
mony and other proofs are taken by a 
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which is reviewed within the agency and 
ultimately is the basis of the final ac- 
tion. That examiner may have had no 
legal training or experience. The rules of 
evidence as applied in jury trials are re- 
laxed since they did not altogether meet 
the needs of administrative inquiry. The 
importance of judicial review is mani- 
fest. 

Having prescribed satisfactory checks 
and balances, Congress may then take 
the second step to give system to our 
governmental agencies. That step is to 
provide greater uniformity in rules and 
practices among all agencies. Granting 
that one must have special rules which 
another may not need, there is still wide 
opportunity for basic uniformity. 

To do so is merely to repeat what 
have already done in establishing u 
form state laws for sales, warehousin, 
and negotiable instruments. Goods and 
services are cheaper and better because 
we have those uniform state laws. 

No one is particularly to blame for 
the haphazard development which pres 
ently characterizes the administrative 
agency field. Like the famous Tops; 
these arms of Congress have "j 
growed." Our judicial procedures a 
more orderly only perhaps because hun 
dreds of years of experience have gone 
into their making. 

But we cannot wait for centuries to 
produce the same result in administra- 
tive law. Social, commercial and govern- 
mental chaos would reach us first. 

Congress can supply the uniformity, 
the checks and balances which will pro- 
tect the citizen and the Government 
against the abuse of administrative law. 

Walter Lippmann, in his "A Good So- 
ciety," has said: 

"In a free society the State does no^ 
administer the affairs of men. It ad 
ministers justice among men who con 
duct their own affairs." 

Congress can make it possible for jus- 
tice to be administered among men in 
charge of their own affairs. 

Congress can, and will, supply the 
remedy when the public demands it. 



Women Guards 

THE WAR has tamed New Orleans' wii 
and wooly riverfront, famed in Mar 
Twain stories. The men just don' cuss no 
mo'. 

The reason is 60 women guards wh 
protect war cargoes on the Crescen 
City's riverfront harbor. With me 
scarce, Forrest C. Pendleton, president 
of National Corporation Service, a pro- 
tective agency engaged in guarding 
cargoes, turned to employing women 
last fall. 

The plan has worked well. The women* 
most of them with men of their own ill 
service, take their duties seriously, work 
hard, buy war bonds with their money 
Operating under the supervision of ex 
perienced male guards, they have done 
their job so well that not one instance 
of sabotage has cropped up on thei 
beats. 
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x\ secret WEAPON-onethe Japs were totally unprepared to face— is 
leading the attack in the South Pacific. This amazing vehicle travels 
and fights on land and sea! . . .surmounts coral reefs and Jap barricades, 
saving American lives in the hazardous task of establishing beach-heads. 

The "Water Buffalo" was designed by FMC engineers in cooperation 
with the Navy Bureau of Ships ... a typical example of FMC "know 
how/' developed through 60 years of building equip- 
ment for the great food industry; fire fighters, sprayers, 
turbine pumps, automatic nailing and screw-driving 
machines, automotive service station equipment, etc. |f 
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Food Machinery Corporation 



i 



EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: 
ANDERSON*RARNG ROVER AND BEAN-CUTLER DIVISIONS. SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION, LOS ANGELES AND FRESNO, CALIFORNIA AND CANTON, OHIO 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA [ 
DUNEDIN AND LAKELAND, FLORIDA; MARLING EN, TEXAS 
SPRAGIIE-SELLS DrvisrON. HOOFESTON, ILLINOIS • JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. DIVISION. LANSING. MICH, 
NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 






\ Food Canning M«> Insecticides and Ou»t- Continuous S to f-IU*lfi K 

\ chlnory . . , corn- ing Machines . .. Line Lino ( Anderson- Barn- 

_J plete line of equip- of equipment for pro- grover) processing 

ment for processing testing crops from over 70% of nation's 

and canning food. insects and disease, evaporated milk. 



FWC Fog: - CMvo Fir* 
¥igh to ro . u sin g F MC 1 s 

high -pressure Spray 
Pump (Bean) as a 
basis. 



> Pump* help- 
ed salvage sunken 
ships at Pearl Harbor 
. . . America's largest 
selling pumps. 



FTovormool Protective 
Proc*»* ... a wax film 
to keep produce fresh 
longer and reduce 
spoilage. 
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STUDY THIS 
WAR DEVELOPMENT 

ELECTRIC CONTACT 
EAT 




-it tttfUf <z*t<uvei 
(facet fenojtteat 

# Hundreds of thousands of M. & A, 
Electric Contact Heat Units — in differ- 
ent shapes aUes and capacities — are 
keeping machine guns firing, storage 
batteries* operating, in frigid tempera- 
tures a» low as 65* F below zero. 

Just as our engineers solved, for the 
first time, the tough problem of heal- 
ing heavy steel mechanisms by means of 
a small, light-weight, low- wattage beat- 
ing unit, so might they be successful in 
engineering special units to meet your 
requirements. 

We invite you to submit any such 
problem to us. 



Hnd for this NEW BOOKLET 

l» thowt how H. 4 A. Vftt>* con b« 
•ftgin«*r*d in niorly ilu, 
ihapt and capacity — to maintain* 
becti et t*oct i*mp*ratu/« »n m«- 
c ho n i ca I or electronic tfovieoi a*r 
ot critical tt*pt of mec^onrcol or 
ch«micot pro*. 

Writ* M a A Engineering D*pr 
100 Utoy Avinui, BuffoJe U. N Y. 
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Labor's Goals in Reconstruction 



f Continued from page 21) 
tween Government and industry to main- 
tain production at levels high enough to 
provide employment during and after 
the reconversion period. 

"There is no substitute for a job.** 
Other sections favor free discussion, 
extension of the social security program, 
especially for the aid of veterans and 
their families, and schemes for housing 
and public works. 

Cooperation proposed 

TO achieve all these ends, the Federa- 
tion offers its cooperation. 

However, the committee included 
some standard trade union doctrine. The 
Federation has no idea of giving up the 
advantageous place organized labor has 
achieved in the economic and govern- 
mental structure. On the contrary, in 
section after section, the report proposes 
cooperation of government, business, la- 
bor and agriculture, on terms which 
would give labor a full partnership in 
the policy-making process. 

In particular, the rights of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively are as- 
serted, and the National Labor Relations 
Act is lauded as a "memorable expres- 
sion* 1 of "the right of the worker to unite 
with his fellows to protect and advance 
his interests." 

Although this A. F. of L. pronounce- 
ment is significant and, in most respects, 
heartening, we must go beyond it to find 
the answer to our initial question : 

"Is there a discernible trend in the 
policies of organized labor, and if so, 
what is its direction?** 

First we must recognize that organ- 
ized labor is not an entity. It Is made up 
of more than 10,000,000 individuals 
whose divergent views and aspirations 
are held together only partially by the 
supposed interests of a distinct class. 
Among labor leaders, as distinct from 
the rank and file, opinions run the whole 
gamut from revolutionary radicalism to 
a degree of conservatism that equals 
that of the legendary Wall Street finan- 
cier — who, when you hunt him down, 
sometimes is not conservative at all. The 
best we can do, then, is to be guided by 
a sort of average of the median two- 
thirds of organized labor, disregarding 
both the left wing and the right wing. 

We may conclude that the Federation 
i o mm it tee report expresses the senti- 
ments of this majority of wage earners 
when it goes all out in favor of free en- 
terprise. American labor is capitalistic 
at heart. This is not strange, because the 
typical worker is a capitalist — if not al- 
ways through ownership of stocks and 
bonds or through the hope of establishing 
a business of his own, at least through 
home ownership, savings bank accounts, 
life insurance, pensions, or his stake in 
social security. He would be one of the 
first to suffer if our economic system 
should be overthrown, and he knows it. 

This does not mean that he would be 
averse to getting a larger share of the 



wealth that Industry creates. He hopes 
to do just that. 

As to wages, therefore, labor is hard- 
boiled and admittedly seeks its own ad- 
vantage. The most responsible union 
leaders, including some who have close 
alliances with the White House, have not 
hesitated this year to stab at the very 
heart of the President's stabilization 
policy. Some of these leaders are versed 
in economics; all of them have compe- 
tent economists among their advisers. It 
is to be assumed that they know more 
about the relations among wages, prices 
and inflation than they always see fit to 
tell their followers and the public. 

Here is where union politics enters the 
picture. Labor chiefs must hold their 
jobs by getting benefits, or seeming to 
get them, for their members* If one lead- 
er maneuvers a government agency, for 
instance, into granting a wage boost, his 
rivals must do just as well. 

American labor fears government 
regulation. Even in the early days of the 
New Deal, when Congress was passing 
one law after another for the supposed 
benefit of the wage earners, those labor 
leaders who could look furthest into the 
future had misgivings about the ulti- 
mate outcome. They feared that a labor 
movement dependent upon government 
largess would turn out eventually to be 
a labor movement without freedom. 



No government regulation 

SINCE then the workers have seen t 
fate of government-sponsored unions 
Nazi and Fascist nations, and they wa: 
no part of it. Labor realizes that it is n< 
the Government but private industry 
which in the long run can and must pro 
vide jobs. It is willing to depend upon t 
Government temporarily, or in an em 
gency, but it wants no WPA as a p 
manent institution. 

As to labor's attitude toward radlc 
ism, we find ourselves in a no-man 
land of conflicting definitions, beca 
what is radicalism to one man may 
merely enlightened liberalism to a 
other. Even without this difficulty 
definition, the philosophy of labor in t 
field is hard to generalize. Samples 
almost everything can be found. So 
unions notoriously are under nidi 
leadership. Others are headed by men 
most conservative type. 

Perhaps for our present purpose 
will be best to define radicals as "those 
who hope for the overthrow of Americ 
government or of the capitalistic syst 
of enterprise." Such a group would 
etude some leaders of American la 
(Martin Dies thinks his committee h 
unearthed a number of them ) , but by f 
the majority both of leaders and of th 
rank and file are soundly conservative 
They or their sons are fighting to prot 
the American system of governmci 
They believe in capitalism becau 
among other things, it has given lab 
the highest standard of living it ever 
tained anywhere. Labor realizes, t 
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at under the American system there 
is, even yet, plenty of opportunity for a 
manual worker to become a foreman, a 
company executive, or the owner of his 
own business. 

The views of labor that have been out- 
lined here are not always mutually con- 
sistent, and it cannot be expected that 
they will reflect the opinions of every 
leader or of every follower. They are the 
resultant of the inter-action of the sepa- 
rate views of millions of individual 
workers, influenced in varying directions 
and to varying extent by propaganda 
and mass psychology. They are difficult 
to appraise, and, once we think we have 
them properly classified, they do not al- 
ways stay put. But this much is under- 
standable: 

Labor is hopeful for the success 
and prosperity of American enter- 
prise. It is ready to cooperate with em- 
ployers up to a certain point. It will sup- 
port them economically — even some- 
times politically — in the attainment of 
objectives that it thinks mutually desir- 
able: foreign and domestic markets, 
prices that afford reasonable profits ( not 
high ones) in addition to liberal wages, 
and relief from taxes and restrictive 
regulations that threaten actually to put 
employers out of business. It wants busi- 
ness to prosper, but it has no sympathy 
for what it thinks are exorbitant profits 
and over-stuffed executive salaries. It 
is willing — sometimes just a bit too 
eager — to cooperate with management 
in furtherance of efficiency and economy 
of operation. 

But this cooperation stops short of 
controversial subjects like wages and 
union security. Organized labor has no 
idea of yielding on what it believes to be 
fundamental principles, or of giving up 
any of the gains it has made in years of 
struggle. 

This leads up to a most important 
question: What is the outlook for em- 
ployer-employee relationships in the re- 
conversion and postwar periods ? 

First it may be assumed that collec- 
tive bargaining has become a permanent 
fixture in the American economic sys- 
tem and that, in one form or another, it 
will continue. Moreover, so far as any- 
body can see now, this collective bar- 
gaining will be mainly through the 
mechanism of regular labor unions, 
either affiliated or independent. A recent 
report by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics showed that, at the be- 
ginning of this year, about 13,750,000 
employees were employed under tiie 
terms of union agreements- This does 
not necessarily mean that that many 
orkers actually belong to unions. 
Some specialists in labor relations be- 
eve that, when the war ends, union 
ember ship will drop off sharply and 
he influence of organized labor will go 
Into eclipse. This happened after World 
War I. However, a more realistic expec- 
tation is that losses in union membership 
will not be proportionately greater than 
the decline in total employment, what- 
ever tnat may turn out to be. 

Collective bargaining of the postwar 
ra will be influenced — to a diminishing 
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MONROE PRECISION 

wit A fAe aid of 

ELECTRONICS 



Monroe engineers have been pio- 
neers in adapting the wonders 
of electronics to the precision 
manufacture of Monroe ma- 
chines, creating products whose 
dependability and versatility 
play a vitally important part in 
speeding the figures and records 
of business,' 

Thus are scientific achievement 
and unsurpassed engineering 
skill combined to help offices 
every where meet the problems 
of manpower shortage. 

Payroll calculations and rec- 
ords; statistics; analyses; esti- 
mates; reports; invoices; costs 
and percentages; inventory; 
posting and accounting proce- 



dures—these are the life blood 
of business. The job of Monroe 
is to keep this vitally essential 
work flowing . • * re a fly when 
needed, accurate. 

Call the nearby Monroe 
branch . . • learn from our repre- 
sentative the availability of 
Monroe Calculating, Listing and 
Accounting machines under ex- 
isting conditions. Let his experi- 
ence aid you in effecting short- 
cuts and simplifications to make 
working hours more productive. 





Monroe MA 7-W Calculator 

Ask about our Guaranteed Mainte- 
nance Plan lo keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. Without 
obligation get your copy of the book 

MONROE SIMPLIFIED 
METHODS FOR PAYROLL 
CALCULATIONS 

from our nearest branch, or write 
to Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc*, Orange, New Jersey. 



Monroe 209-485*191 Accounting Machine 
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£ue5tionA 
f^ot a woman 
with, a job 

Our folder with this title relates to a business 
woman's use of life insurance plans. 

Ask us for your copy 



Q/fe Prudential 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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On the Sunstrand Model 12 Automatic 
Lathe pictured above, here, Morse No. 
50 Single Roller Chain connects the 
spindle of the machine to the feed box 
which moves the carriage. As power 
for the feed drive is taken directly 



from the spindle, the spindle 
feeds and the carriage feeds are 
interlocked. 

Here, too, as in hundreds of 
other installations, the use of 
Morse Chain permitted simpli- 
fied installation at lower cost— and the 
Morse principle of "Teeth not Tension" 
assured efficient operation. 
Whatever your power transmission 
problems, check with Morse Engineers. 
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degree, on»* may hope — by a subtle 
change that has crept into the philoso- 
phy and practice of industrial relations 
In the past decade. Prom about the time 
of World War I, enlightened employers 
| gave much effort and thought to build- 
ing up what, during the 1920's, we came 
I to think of as modern personnel ad- 
| ministration. The purpose was to de- 
! velop cooperation between management 
and employees and to emphasize mutu- 
ality of interest. With the advent of the 
New Deal, Government joined with or* 
I ganized labor to tear down this system 
i and to substitute a philosophy of con- 
flict. Workers were taught that their in- 
terests opposed those of their employ- 
ers. 

This indoctrination has had its effects. 
Confidence between employees and man- 
agement has been broken down to a con- 
siderable extent. In many companies col- 
lective bargaining has become, as some 
of its proponents always said it was, a 
system of horse trading. 

Negotiations may be better 

IT WOULD be futile to expect that this 
attitude of distrust will be eradicated 
within the easily predictable future. But 
there is room for hope that, with the pas- 
sage of years, both labor leaders and em- 
ployers will become more skilled in joint 
negotiations, that many petty causes of 
friction will be eliminated, that con 
tracts will become more detailed and le 
ambiguous, and that more efficient ma- 
chinery will be set up for handling 
grievances. 

Developments in collective bargaining 
also will be influenced strongly by la- 
bor's determination to relinquish none of 
its wartime gains. In the fields of wages, 
union security and legislation, labor has 
no thought of permitting any backward 
step. Rather, it may be expected to en 
large its demands. This attitude is ce 
tain to cause friction, perhaps strikej 
and much unrest, if and when the situa 
tion as to labor supply and demand be 
comes disadvantageous to the wage 
earners. The prophecy of improved tech- 
nique in collective bargaining is not 
based upon any prospect for a lasting' 
peace between the parties in industry 

But this does not mean that competi 
tion between labor and management 
needs to be senseless or unrestrained. 
There will continue to be opportunitie; 
for cooperation in production, efficiency, 
safety and cost reduction. These subjec 
are relatively non-controversial, and ca: 
be handled — as many companies now 
handle them — outside the collective bar- 
gaining machinery. 

It is here that the employer should be- 
g-in his plans for, improving postwar in- 
dustrial relations. Boundaries should b 
set between the areas of conflict and th 
areas of cooperation. The former shoul 
be held within minimum limits, the lat 
ter enlarged. In the areas of conflic 
machinery for adjustment should be per 
f ected as far as possible and then oper 
ated with maximum skill and under 
standing. In the areas of cooperatio 
every effort should be made to guide th 
human forros that can work to^ th- 
for better industry and a better country 
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The Coming 
Fire Sale 



(Continued from page 32) 
the war's length, changing require- 
ments, relief and rehabilitation policies, 
id the size of our postwar armed 
&rces. Postwar military stockpiling re- 
tirements must be estimated, too. Al- 
Dwance must also be made for the pre- 
rmistice termination of contracts and 
lant reconversion, and the effects on 
surplus supplies. 

A recent Commerce Department arti- 
cle estimates the surplus property will 
total as much as $75,000,000,000. What- 
ever the total, it will be a record one. 
Take $60,000,000,000 for the sake of 
some comparisons. This sum represents 
three times as much stuff as all the 
Lend-Lease goods shipped up to the 
early part of 1944. It represents about 
twice the War Savings Bonds outstand- 
ing, twice as much as every person in the 
country earned in 1932. 

Sixty billions is more money than all 
the expenditures of the federal Govern- 
ment from 1789 through 1936. Imagine 
all the materials and the property 
bought in those 147 years in a single pile 
— that gives an idea of our coming sur- 
plus problem. 

Whatever the overall figure turns out 
to be, the business man interested in 
consumer- type goods needs to concern 
himself only with a fraction of the total* 
For what a few intelligent guesses are 
worth, we have some estimates made by 
Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan of the Committee 
for Economic Development early this 
year. His figures may be summarized 
as follows (in billions of dollars) : 
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Estimated total surplus govern- 
ment property 

Of which non-salable 

Leaving total salable 

This is estimated to consist of: 
War plants and capital goods 
Trucks and other non-combat 

transportation equipment 
Chemicals 
Strategic materials 
Food 

Apparel personal equipage & 
other soft goods 4 

The last five categories, which do not 
include medical supplies, communica- 
tions and miscellaneous items, comprise 
the civilian-type goods, and their total 
of $15,000,000,000 in Dr. Kaplan's esti- 
mation represents the maximum of the^r 
postwar surplus supply. 

This $15,000,000,000 of consumer-type 
surpluses compares with normal retail 
inventories of something under $7,000.- 
000,000; average monthly retail sales in 
this country in 1939 of $3,500,000,000 
and in 1943 — under war-time conditions 
of shortage and with higher prices — of 
$5,000,000,000. Thus, if this estimate is 
correct, the overall amount of surplus 
goods of civilian type will represent only 
a few months' domestic supply and in 
general should present no serious obsta- 
cle to fairly rapid liquidation. 

Before the Government can set about 



War has brought a new appreciation of old values. 

The railroads, for example. They are indispensable. Never 
have they meant so much to so many people. 

★ * * 

But we in the railroad industry are not satisfied merely 
to be doing a good emergency job, 

★ * * 

This war has made us realize, more than ever, the tre- 
mendous force that is under our direction — its mighty hauling 
power; its flexibility; its absolute indispensabiiity to our 
community life, to our country, to our allies. 

When the world again turns to peaceful pursuits, Amer- 
ica's railroads will provide a post-war transportation service 
finer than any you have ever experienced. 

For the railroads have clearly demonstrated their ability 
to perform and to progress. They have transported millions 
of additional tons of freight with no appreciable increase in 
rolling stock; carried millions of fighting men with but little 
inconvenience to essential civilian travel. 

★ * * 

The war is still to be won, and the ROCK ISLAND is resolved 
to see it through. But we envision a post-war era of rail 
transportation that will be as gratifying as the performance 
of the railroads in wartime, 

BUY MORE WAR BONDS 




As yesterday — and today — so tomorrow 
MOCK ISLAND'S sole purpose it to 
provide the finest in transportation 

ROCK ISLAND LINES 

j 

ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS — ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Cording to Gov*! regulation. Just cut 
a Moncil, Mrokc villi Mar>h .Slcncil 
Bru>lt. Marsh .Sh ncitittf! save* up 
to $600 a year in dripping cobts*. 3 
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MARSH STENCIL MACHINE 
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You CAN'T Make a 
Copying Mistake... 




WITH A 

Cktr, sharp photo-copiet of anything 
drawn, written, printed or photographed — 
absolutely error proof — are ready in a 
fraction of the time, and with much lea* 
effort, with a Hunter E lectro- Copy tit — the 
modern way to reproduce* No need for 
checking or proof reading. No painstaking 
hand tracing « . * Bleetro-Copyitt turni out 
print* in mm ufea direct from pencil 
originals or from blueprint!. Full-shaded 
isometric drawings reproduce with a better 
definition of tone than by any other method. 
There is an Elcctro-Copyitt model for every 
need. Alt are so simple your 
office boy can operate them. 

<*r Many reproduction 
ihort culi for •ngin**ring, 
production and offits dm- 
portmtnli Ota avplointd 
in oar n*w booklet Sand 
for fraa copy lodov. 

HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 

495 S. Worren St., Syrocute 2, H. Y. 




getting rid of its surplus goods, it must 
list and catalog it. What a job this will 
be with more than 2,000,000 items to be 
classified! For months the Treasury's 
Procurement Division has been working 
to complete a standard system of fed- 
eral property commodity classification, 
developed in cooperation with WPB and 
the Budget Bureau. It will be late sum- 
mer before the system is completed. 

Once the surplus is catalogued, the 
next question is the general aim to be 
sought and the methods to be pursued in 
selling. In the actual disposal, who, if 
anyone, shall be given preference? 
Shall there be preferences as to quan- 
tity, and as to price? 

Property that is "surplus" in one gov- 
ernment department may be usable 1n 
another or by a state or local govern- 
ment. If federal property is thus trans- 
ferred it does not come on the market. 

The preference system which the 
Treasury used in recent months In dis- 
posing of surplus property shows: 

1 . Armed forces and war agencies. 

2. Other federal agencies. 

3 . Tax-supported non-federal authori- 
ties, such as state and local govern- 
ment, 

4. Contractors engaged in war work, 

5. General public. 

Selling goods to the public involves 
policies as to timing and frequency of 
offerings, treatment of perishable and 
semiperishable goods, reconditioning of 
articles before sale, and methods of sale : 
whether at public auction, under sealed 
bid, by negotiation, at fixed price, or in 
some other manner. 

A special problem is the disposition 
of supplies, raw materials, partially 
manufactured goods and completed arti- 
cles not 3'et delivered to the Government. 
This problem involves more than getting 
rid of surplus property. It involves, from 
the business man's viewpoint, the clear- 
ing of floor space so that he can get to 
work on something else. 

It has been estimated that $10,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods will be in factory 
"pipelines" when the war ends. 

Government-owned machine tools and 
the like require separate consideration. 
Where these cannot be readily sold for 
cash, they may be sold on credit. Leasing 
is still another possibility. 

In establishing pricing policy for the 
various kinds of surplus property to be 
disposed of, the Government must decide 
how much stress to place on cost vs. 
market value, what to do with unsalable 
goods, whether removal of certain sup- 
plies is urgent for any reason. It must 
consider expenses incident to disposal. 

Mr. Clayton's policy as to pricing, as 
disclosed in the hearings, requires that, 
before articles are offered for sale, the 
market be tested. The agencies selling 
property "must use ordinary business 
judgment and common sense" and ascer- 
tain the best price that can be obtained. 

Not long ago, in selling 320,000.000 
pounds of wool at auction, the Defense 
Supplies Corporation set a minimum 
price on it, while OPA fixed a maximum 
price. If the market for a surplus com- 
modity is glutted, Mr. Clayton says he is 



willing to hold it, depending on the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Clayton has made two recent 
statements. One is the April 29 an- 
nouncement of price policy relating to 
surpluses created by contract termina- 
tion. Its chief aim is to move such goods 
quickly back into production. The second 
is his testimony of May 5 before a Senate 
committee urging delay in legislation 
until he has had more time to organize 
and study the needs. While asking Con- 
gress to lay down overall policy, Mr. 
Clayton wants the Administrator to be 
free to use good judgment in special 
situations. 

Protecting the ultimate consumer 
against unreasonable mark-ups by dis- 
tributors, a question Congress has been 
considering, seems to involve govern- 
ment control of both the distributor's 
prices and profits. A method of control 
sometimes suggested is the recapture by 
the Government of all profits on such 
resales in excess of a given percentage. 

There seems to be a general intention 
in Washington to utilize established 
trade channels in the distribution of the 
surplus goods. So far as it goes, this 
attitude is in keeping with the 1943 
recommendations of the War Property 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The counsel 
of business men and trade associations 
is expected to be sought by the Govern- 
ment when it sells surplus goods. 



No Strikes in Yonkers 

YONKERS, N. Y„ an industrial city of 
142,000, and home of 17 major war 
plants, has not lost a single hour of pro- 
duction, through strike or slowdown, 
since the nation first started to rearm. 

Worker grievances have arisen here 
from time to time, as they have else- 
where, but management and labor have 
been able to sit down together and set- 
tle their disputes in a conference. 

"The formation of a labor supply plan 
by the Yonkers Chamber of Commerce 
has been one factor in helping develop 
harmonious labor relations in the city," 
says Percy S. Peck, secretary of the local 
chamber. 

"This plan," adds Mr. Peck, "has ob- 
tained jobs near at home for the workers 
and has averted general migration. Con- 
sequently, life in the community has 
been more normal than in some of the 
other industrial areas. 

"The chamber also has a labor rela- 
tions committee which makes it possible 
for the industrial labor relations direc- 
tors of the various companies to pool 
their problems and solutions. One solu- 
tion has been the development of low- 
cost housing." 

Yonkers produces general ordnance 
and war supplies, and parts for plants, 
guns, tanks and warships. Among the 
plants are Otis Elevator, Phelps Dodge, 
Burroughs Wellcome, -Alexander Smith 
& Sons, United States Industrial Chemi- 
cal, United States Shipbuilding, Pyri- 
dium Chemical, American Dietaids and 
White Swan Uniform, 
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When Uniforms Go in Moth Balls 



What will he buy? 



(Continued from patto £4 J 
ict, it might be a smart move on tin* part 
>f some, who are demobilized first, to 
»pen up dry cleaning and 
>ressing shops. ) 

But the consensus is that 
most of them will want new 
clothes, 

It is expected that, after 
victory. G. I. Joe will be do- 
mobilized at the rate of about 
300,000 a month. If veterans 
spend an average of $60 on 
new clothing and accessories 
before heading for home, it 
will mean a clothing expendi- 
ture of $18,000,000 a month 
or $216,000,000 a year for at 
least, three years. 

MANY leaders in all branches 
of the industry — assuming 
that stock and variety will be 
ample, and that, if they are 
rationed, service men will re- 
ceive stamps at the point of 
discharge— expect the choice 
to be about as follows: 

Suits: The veteran will have 
worn plain colors, khaki, blue 
or green ad nauseum* His first 
suit will be a lively gray, with 
a pronounced plaid if possible 
— -or a wide herringbone or 
salt-and-pepper affair. The coat is likely 
to be double-breasted, and he would en- 
joy pleats on the trousers — which prob- 
ably won't be available (OP A please 
note) . He will want this coat broad in the 
shoulders, easy through the waist, trim 
over the hips. His trousers will have 
cuffs, and it is expected that the first 
pair, at least, will be held up by suspend- 
ers that yell. 

Good retailers will do him the favor 
of insisting that he get plenty of room 
in both coat and trousers — because the 
vet will be putting on weight during the 
first few months after discharge. 

Shirts: White should be a natural, with 
low, long pointed collars, and maybe 
some veterans will choose double cuffs 



to sport a brand new pair of cuff links. 
Ties; These will pack plenty of an- 
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Wearers of khaki ties will 



likely prefer lively colors 



Veterans may not resume wearing coats in the 
summer. If they do, checks will be popular 



thority. No more plain colors for him. 
His choice will be touched, not too light- 
ly, with red. 

Socks: He will want 'em bright. Pref- 
erably light blue, yellow or red in mixed 
patterns. 

Shoes: He may wish for narrow- toed 
numbers, but his feet won't crowd them- 
selves into 'em — -they have earned their 
right to more room the hard way — so he 
will decide on broader shoes, and, if 
available, they will have wnng-tips. If 
he has been in the Navy he will want tan 
shoes; and if in the Army he'll want 
black. He may want a pair of slippers 
too. 



Hats: Will he go without or will 
a year or more have made head- 
gear a habit? Business amount- 
ing to millions of dollars a year is 
involved in the answer. If the an- 
swer is hat, put in a supply of 
gray, snap- brims. If he is dis- 
charged during the summer, straw 
will be popular. 

Topcoats: Depending upon the 
season and the weather, he may or 
may not buy this item at the time 
of discharge. When he does buy, 
his choice is expected to run 
toward single-breasted, fly-front 
patterned grays. 

Accessories: The enterprising 



re keeper who makes it a point to drs- 
lay bright sport coats, slacks, fancy 
vests, lively scarfs and sport shirts will 
And it difficult to be overstocked — once 
demobilization gets under way. 

Bathrobes should prove popular to 
those who like 'em, for the soldier has 
been using none or using his raincoat as 
a substitute* 

A good, low-cost traveling 
bag would be a hard item to 
keep in stock. 

As for the officers: 
Navy officers are expected 
to swing away from the 
double-breasted blue to a sin- 
gle-breasted gray. 

Army officers will no doubt 
ditch the single-breasted 
O.D/s, for double-breasted 
gray. 

Marine officers will un- 
doubtedly switch from single- 
breasted green to double- 
breasted gray. 

Understanding storekeep- 
ers won't take at his word the 
service man who, eager to get 
into civvies, changes in the 
store and says: "The devil 
with the uniform — you can 
have it!" 

He doesn't mean it. After a 
while he will realize that it 
wasn't such a bad old uniform 
at that and that he's had some 
mighty rare and exciting 
times in it. He'll want it back 
- — even if just to wear on a 
fishing trip or in which to do 
a little gardening. 

One haberdasher carefully 
ties up the discarded uniform, labels it 
with the owner's name and address and 
stores it away. 

For a while he worried about storage 
space — but no more. He has few uni- 
forms on hand now. The others were all 
called for. 

Will he wear a coat? 

MUCH thought has been given to the 
problem of dressing the returned soldier 
with the material which is expected to be 
available, and in guessing what may be 
his desires in clothing and accessories. 
But the $64 question still remains unan- 
swered: "If demobilized in the summer- 
time, will he go back to the habit of 
wearing a coat?" 

Millions of dollars are involved in the 
answer — not in profit or loss so much 
as in stock dislocation. 

If "no coat" is the answer, then he 
will buy more sport shirts and slacks, 
with a sport jacket or two of one kind or 
another, all of which would cost just as 
much if not more than a suit or two. 

If gray and combinations of gray do 
not prove to be popular colors for G. L 
Joe's first civilian suit (or white for 
shirts), then the haberdashery men ex- 
pect the light blues to run first. 

Regardless of the righting man's 
choice in this matter, outfitters agree 
that he will head for home adorned in 
the finest, brightest colors to which he 
can lay his hands. 

And who has a better right? 
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Smokers 

B*B JEEBIES 

(BITC and BURN) 
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It take* Country Doctor** extra ordinary blending 
experience, skilful selection of the finest tohacco* 
and a perfect moistening agent— all t.hc%e three to* 
itcthcr — to get rid of bite and burn and to create Much 
unbelievable, harmoniou*, laiufving effects— in puff 
after puff* • * Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture! 
You'll lilte it. 
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PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 



If your denier doesn't have It — write Philip 
Morns * Co.. Ltd., Inc., U9 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 



Make PHOTO-EXACT Copies 
of Valuable Papers 




Non-Fadim: Photo Copies ol 

• LETTERS • DOCUMENTS 

• RECORDS* BLUEPRINTS 

• PICTURES • DRAWINGS 
Errorless "same-slie M facsimiles 
of anything tip to 18" * 22". 

:s steno-copying, tracing, proof-reading, 
pies direct from letters, blueprints, 
racings, telegrams, receipts, shop orders 
—anything written, printed, drawn, photographed. 
Accepted as legal evidence, Endless uses. Big sav- 
ings. Used by industry, Government and engineers. 

No Camera — No Darkroom — Easy ta Use 
Anr i'luptoyvw nuuklv tp-ronim rsi<*rt. p» A- PR -CO on 
•r»> iltfiik itr table. It** nunptr: fa*i. No ruotuis parta. 
s*i«"i other r^ultjuwur r^nMrrtes iJiaa-twurv Lour oast 
jH«r copy, tow invr'fttiJient- lift all the factt. See host 
you mm sane, Immediate delitery. 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 

2*41 N. Clark St. pi. BR-W Cfekat* 14. UL 

RepfrHiHatlteft In Prinrlrial Ittlei 
In Cansdt: Railway & fVm*» Ktifiin^jm^ rort» . l*td 



TURKEY— Economic 
Crossroads of World 

f Continued from page £9) 
the one Russian, and the other British. 

When the war is over, New Turkey 
will sit stronger than ever athwart the 
major routes between the world's center 
of population and industry and the un- 
developed, but rich and strategically im- 
portant, Middle East. In the postwar 
economic struggle to maintain free en- 
terprise, it will be dangerous for us to 
ignore or to underestimate Turkey's 
position in Europe and the Middle East. 

Although Turkey's population is only 
18,000,000, territorially Turkey is Eu- 
rope's second largest country and is as 
big as Greater Germany and Portugal 
combined. 

Undamaged by war 

OUTSIDE Sweden and Switzerland, it is 
the only important European power that 
has as yet suffered no loss or deteriora- 
tion of its manpower, or of its economic 
and industrial resources. On the con- 
trary, since the beginning of the war, 
Turkey has expanded its basic indus- 
tries, built new ones, increased its gen- 
eral productive capacity, increased its 
military power and strengthened its 
military defenses, More fortunate than 
Sweden, Turkey has oil. Sweden has no 
oil. Turkey has plenty of coal and cereals. 
Sweden is seriously short of both. 

Since 1939, Britain alone has poured 
millions of dollars into Turkey in loans 
and credits to expand its basic and war 
industries and strengthen its military 
defenses, British money and British 
engineers built the steel center at Kar- 
buk, 100 miles south of the Black Sea. 

Turkey has been pressing an intensive 
industrialization program throughout 
the past decade. The Five Year Plan was 
begun in 1934, significantly one year 
after Hitler came to power. Under this 
plan, with the help of Russian loans and 
technicians, Turkey established basic 
production industries, essential to de- 
fense- — such as copper, steel, chemicals 
— expanded production in other basic 
industries; also established certain con- 
sumer goods industries, such as textile 
plants, shoe factories, paper mills and 
glass factories. 

By 1937, three years after the plan 
was adopted, coal production in the Zon- 
guldak basin rose from an annual 600,- 
000 tons to 2,500,000 tons, while the an- 
nual production of chromium jumped 
from 3,400 tons to 193,000 tons. 

The Four Year Plan adopted in 1938 
called for further expansion of the steel 
industry, also for electric power stations, 
harbor improvements and a new com- 
mercial fleet. 

This time, Eastern Turkey was 
brought into the industrial picture with 
plans for sugar refineries, cement fac- 
tories, meat packing plants and spinning 
mills. Many of the projects were inter- 
rupted by the war with its stress on 
heavy industry. 

Not until the war is over will the full 





WITH A BACK OF STEE 
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Makes Light Work 

Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 

Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes if the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is usual size — easier 
to handle. Tufis of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide "spring and soap** 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to cut last 
ordinary brushes 5 to 1. 

FULLY GUAR ANTE ID 
Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied condition 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to mi 
your requirements. Prompt shipment 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 
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rhin Forty Hours 

Willi Metropolitan Oakland Area 
as i(8 r 'nortb pole/ 1 this global 
equidistant projection map shows 
that tbc most distant point in the 
world is within forty air transport 
hours, (Plane speed is figured at 
300 miles per hour.) 



/4inev4Uf4, ceaten o£ €&e NEW TfleAt. . . 

"It's an amazing NEW West, Mr. President, with 



Metropolitan Oakland Area at its very heart. Vast new 
industrial opportunities, millions of new population, 
new power • ■ , new airport developments. 

ft Already tops, Oakland Airport will be the center of the 
postwar western air map . . . more than four times its present 
size, with runways to handle the biggest transport planes. 

**With this field as the F north pole* of your air map, the world's 
most distant market will be within 40 air-line hours. 

''We're a world port for ocean traffic, too, and the most favor- 




able point for fast low- cost rail distribution to the Coast and 
the Eleven Western States. From the transportation angle 
alone you couldn't select a more strategic location, 

"And do you realize that the 'pool 1 we get our power from is 
nearly 50 percent greater than the output of Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville combined ? 

"Metropolitan Oakland Area has other outstanding advan- 
tages . . . our natural resources and raw materials, our huge 
supply of skilled labor, and many more. Mr. President, let 
us prepare a Confidrntia I Spec ia I I Survey giving all the facts and 
figures that apply directly to your operation.* 1 



IT WILL PAY YOUR FIRM also, to have us prepare a Goqfidtntial Special Survey, so that ><>u 
can get all the preliminaries behind you and be ready to let con- 
tracts without delay when die war ends. As the first Hep* write 
for these booklets: 

Facts and Figures tells of our industrial advantages and huge new 
markets, and gives data and statistics. 

You'll Find li Hete^ in full color, features our many scenic and 
residential attractions, our climate and living conditions. 
Write for these free booklets today. H** 



Mainland GateutajtotA 
postwar markets of the Of tent 



METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
389 Chamber of Commerce Building, Ojkknd 12, C; 
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The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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AUTOMATIC 



TM* 10 En. ruttrr cut* *h*et 



Strip Cutters 



ALFA cutting machines include 
_ automatic scrip cutters for all 
types of sheet material that can be 
push-fed. Many models incorpo* 
rate other operations, They are 
accurate* clean - cutting and have 
high production rates. For a com' 
prehenstve picture of the entire 
line of Alfa Cutting and Trimming 
Machines for %heet metal, texiiUi t 
rubber, batts, impregnated sheet ma- 
terials, paper and paper^board, etc., 
send for our catalog. 




story of Turkey's Industrialization be 
known. One of the world's important ex- 
porters of chromium ore, Turkey has 
also exceptionally good copper mines. 
Other mineral wealth it Is already ex- 
ploiting commercially includes zinc, 
lead, mercury, manganese, antimony, 
arsenic, sulphur. It has known deposits 
of gold, silver and nickel. 

Turkey exports cotton, and has its eye 
on the textile markets in the Middle East 
that Japan has lost. Tobacco is another 
major export item; also dried fruits, 
cereals, silk, wool, mohair, olives, olive 
oil, eggs, cattle, sheep and gums. 

Turkey's forest reserves, estimated at 
23,000,000 acres, have pine, oak, beech, 
lotus, pitch pine, boxwood and walnut- 

Important to us, Ankara's spokesmen 
in this country, normally given to a 
policy of cautious silence, significantly 
stress the fact that Turkey offers a mar- 
ket for every one of our mass-produced 
articles. Iron and steel manufactures 
and machinery top Turkey's list of im- 
ports. 

In turn, it is obvious that we can 
profitably absorb most of the items on 
Turkey's exports list. 

Since the social and economic objec- 
tives of the Turkish Revolution can be 
achieved only by a prolonged program 
aimed at "transforming the producer 
into a consumer," the potential market 
Turkey offers cuts an important figure 
in any nation's calculations. 

Obviously, however, postwar business 
considerations cannot be safely divorced 
from political realities. Here again we 
find Turkey in the limelight on three 
important counts : 

Outside Russia, and perhaps 
Sweden and Switzerland, Turkey 
is the only important European 
country that can face the postwar 
period without undue fear of a 
social upheaval. 

2. Turkey is the leader of the Middle 
East, 

3. Turkey is the only stable country 
in the explosive Balkans. 

The pattern of the Turkish Nationalist 
Revolution had affected the nationalist 
movements of the Middle East before the 
war. 

Turkish position of leadership among 
the Moslem peoples, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Persian Gulf, will be much 
stronger after the war* 

Turkish leadership projects the pat- 
tern of Ataturk's "Western" revolution, 
a fact of the greatest importance to us. 
Turkey has won everything the other 
Moslem peoples of the Middle East 
want: freedom from imperialism, for- 
eign economic cooperation without eco- 
nomic enslavement, a respected place 
among the great powers. But it had been 
able to win all this only because internal- 
ly it had defeated the reactionary forces 
and made social changes that enabled it 
to assume the role and destiny of a pro- 
gressive western nation. Turkey's inter- 
nal and external achievements are in- 




America's 

HOSPITAL 

Symbol of Service 



CAN you remember the hospitals of 19 
or 1910 or even 1920? 
Today fine equipment and facilities sup- 
plomcnt profrvsion.il stilt. Adequate hospital 
care must be available throughout our 
nation. 

Hospitals improve and maintain individ- 
ual and public health. The American Hospital 
Association through assistance to member 
hospitals advances the quality of hospital 
care. The 77 Blue Cross plans approved by 
the association now make hospitalization in- 
stantly available to 15,000,000 Americans. 

Industry, by presenting improvements at 
American Hospital Association conventions, 
has substantially aided this progress 

Companies whose postwar plans include 
the hospital market may present their prod- 
ucts at the 46th Annual Convention in 
Cleveland, October 2 to 6, and by advert- 
ing in the journal — Hospitals, 

The American 
Hospital Association 

18 E. Division St., Chicago 10, III. 



Shift Your Business 
into High Gear 



with 

EXECUTONE 

"INTER-COM" SYSTEM 




Work flows with greater smoothness— 
greater speed— the moment you instill 
1 : XECLTONE. A mere press of a button 
gives you immediate voice- to- voice coo* 
tact with any member of your urbaniza- 
tion. Reports are made— questions asked 
and answered — without a man leaving 
his desk, without a moment wasted. 
EXECUTONE relieves your switchboard 
of "inside** traffic saves you time, 
money and manpower. 

7h« "int*r-eom"t yitmm i«fcct*<4 by tho 

U. S. Nov y for many of our fighting ship*. 

WriU fer FREE Milts "E-ll" 




COMMUNICATION STSTfMJ 

415 IflxTngfon Ave,, N«w York 17, MY, 
Service in Principal Ghtf 
Bock the Attack — Buy hhorm War Bond* I 



ALFA MACHINE COMPANY 

Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
SPADONt MAtR CO. If«, 10 E. 43rd 5t„ Hew York 17 
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NOW, you can get competent help 
in the designing and creation of 
fabric parts or products. 

You can get experienced assistance 
in the selection or engineering of 
natural or synthetic fabric to meet 
your needs. 

You can get economical manu- 
facture of fabric parts or products 
n modem equipment by experienced 
orkmen. 

let Turk engineers help you 
put fabrics to work in the develop- 
ment of new products or in improv- 
ing your product, its operation or 
salability . . . write for complete 
information. 

THE C. K. TURK COMPANY 

Product Development Division: 
332 North Michigan Ave,, Chicago* Illinois 

Factory and Home Office; South Bend. Indiana 



PRODUCTS MADE OF FABRICS 




— the name 
'Tension' meant 
envelopes with pat- 
ented button and string 
fosteners, (Tension Tie) 
which kept contents un- 
der tension and thus bet- 
ter protected in the moil. 

TODAY. . .Tension 
means better envelopes 
for every business need. 
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Tension Envelope Corp. 




separable. It is In this that Turkey's 
leadership gains its momentous im- 
portance. 

The Kemalist revolution cleansed the 
nation of every force and tradition in- 
imical to western civilization. The fez 
and the veil were outlawed, government 
officials donned western clothes, the 
Latin alphabet was substituted for the 
Arabic, education was made compul- 
sory, the university of lstambul was 
modernized, laws were passed to protect 
the workers from unfair exploitation. 
Women were granted equal rights, voca- 
tional schools for women were opened. 
There are today 13 women in the Turkish 
Parliament, women are pilots in the air 
force, women comprise a good portion 
Of the teachers in the public school sys- 
tem. 

Turkey had joined the West and Tur- 
key's influence on the peoples of the 
Middle East aspiring to nationhood is of 
the greatest moment to the western na- 
tions. 

Development would help world 

THE Middle East, strategic bridge to 
three continents, is one of the clanger 
spots of the world today. The economic 
potential of this roughly 2,000,000 square 
miles of territory is tremendous. But, 
whether this potential will be realized 
depends largely upon the sparse 60,000.- 
000 inhabitants* The overcrowded na- 
tions of Europe will not sit idly by .while 
this territory with its enormous agricul- 
tural, mineral and commercial poten- 
tialities is held in neglect by undeveloped 
peoples, large masses of whom live in a 
perpetual state of semistarvation. So 
long as it has to be exploited imperial- 
istically it will be a standing invitation 
to military adventurers. The creation of 
stable and progressive nations on this 
territory, capable of exploiting its wealth 
in cooperation with the industrial na- 
tions, would contribute both to the 
stability and prosperity of the world's 
economy. 

The pattern of the Turkish Revolution 
shows these people a way to healthy na- 
tionhood that would bring them into the 
orbit of the western world and western 
economy. 

It is significant, perhaps, that Turkey, 
for centuries the seat of the Ottoman 
Empire, should be the first country to 
prove that East and West can meet. Of 
positive significance to the American 
business man is the fact that both Tur- 
key's spokesmen and the progressive 
leaders of the Middle East look to us, 
more than to any other nation, for the 
economic and technical cooperation they 
need. 

In the Balkans* Europe's traditional 
"cockpit," Turkey's self-contained for- 
eign policy has, in the past two decades, 
lifted much of the old fear of the Turk. 

Turkey has no imperialistic ambitions 
in the Balkans, but at the same time its 
national interests demand a policy of 
opposition to imperialistic penetration 
in the Balkans by any European power. 
The pattern of Turkey's revolution, with 
its emphasis on internal development 
and reform, and the good neighbor policy 



Take a hook at 
St. Vvtvrshuvi* 



W hile you are engaged in post- 
war business planning, ii will pay 
you to Investigate the opportunities 
offered by St. Petersburg, Florida, 
Uic dynamic "'Sunshine City." 



This communiiy. stvonil breast 
resori crmer of the South, is also in- 
UTrsnx! in attracting and developing 
light industries. Many advantages in 
markets, materials, labor, and living 
Miiuluions coiirbiiu: to make St IV- 
tL-rsbur^ particularly attractive for 
certain types of selected industries. 
For booklet, "St, Petersburg Tnvites 
1 nrh^try, write Industrial Depart- 
ment. 

★ 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

5t. Petersburg 

FLORID A 



Brief cases • Port/olios 




Efficient carrying cum; for 

sale* men. executives unci proftMfOnal 

people. I.lahtttel&ht . . . compact - . . 

yet built for heavy duty. 

. . . A vctlt abt* at fajiHnjr ilepttrtmtnr 
stores, fjj>.- L - i iw/ ttmtkuwnt tittrpa 
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ROM /ndiana east- 
ward . • . Hubbs Houses offer you 
experienced sales personnel, 
modern distribution methods and 
strategically located warehouse fa- 
cilities. We can establish important 
new customer outlets, assure fre- 
quent personal contacts with the 
trade and provide a complete ser- 
vice in selling your products to 
industrial and retail concerns. 

Investigate our unusual facilities ! 
Address Chas. F. Hubbs & Co., 
383-389 Lafayette St., New York 
3, N. Y. , . . or if more convenient, 
call at the Hubbs House nearest 
you* . 

The HUBBS HOUSES 



CHARLES r. HUBBS & COMPANY 

Latayetle Str<wl Warchouw 

HEW YORK. N Y. 

HUBBS & CORNING COMPANY 

BALTIMORE MD 

HUBBS & HOWE COMPANY 

BUFFALO. HEW YORK 

HUBBS & HASTINGS PAPER CO- 
ROCHESTER. NEW YORK 



CHARLES 

BKL 



& COMPANY 

CONH 



INTERSTATE CORDAGE A PAPER CO. 

PITTSBURGH. PA. 

THOMAS J. NAGLE PAPER CORP 

HOLLI3. NEW YORK 

HUBBS & HOWE COMPANY 

CLEVELAND. OHIO 

HOLLAND PAPER COMPANY 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

CHARLES r. HUBBS A COMPANY 

TROY. NEW YORK 



and in Canada 

VICTORIA PAPER A TWINE GO. 

TORONTO 

VICTORIA PAPER A TWINE CO,, 
MONTREAL 

VICTORIA PAPER A TWINE CO., 

HALIFAX 

GARDEN CITY PAPER MILLS CO. 

ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 

CANADIAN VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 

CO„ LTD. 
MEKR1TTON, ONT, 



LTD. 



LTD, 



LTD. 
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| it has followed, show the Balkan na- 
tions how best to achieve and maintain 
their independence. In Turkey, there- 
fore, we have the strongest influence for 
the elimination of Europe's "cockpit." 

However, Turkey offers us a special 
evolutionary problem. Turkey cannot be 
called a capitalistic country. More than 
half of the nation's industries, nearly all 
transportation and all but one of the 
large banks are government-owned* 

But neither can Turkey be called Com- 
munistic or Socialistic. Half of the na- 
tion's industries are owned privately, the 
peasants own their own land and there 
are laws providing special exemptions 
from taxes and customs duties to en- 
courage new private enterprises, 

Turkey certainly is not fascist. 

What is it ? 

Turkey is a backward country in an 
evolutionary economic stage peculiar to 
itself. In 1920, Turkey was a disintegrat- 
ing agricultural nation. It lacked every 
elemental condition for a 20th-century 
capitalistic economy. It lacked capital. 
It lacked industries, technical and man- 
agerial personnel. It had no colonies and 
its resources had scarcely been tapped. 
There was no middle class of industrial- 
ists and merchants, sufficiently de- 
veloped, to use a laissez-faire policy had 
it been adopted. 

Industry was needed 

NEVERTHELESS Turkey faced the 
urgent problem, if It wished to survive, 
of developing itself industrially and 
technologically as quickly as possible. 
It had been bled white by a succession of 
wars. The Allies had stripped it of its 
empire after World War I. 

After that war, it had to wage another 
for nearly two years to drive out the 
Greek invaders. Only the Government 
could raise the funds for the industries 
so urgently needed. Under these circum- 
stances, limited statism cannot be de- 
scribed as either the preferred or the 
characteristic instrument. Rather it was 
the inevitable one, 

The manufacture and sale of electric 
power by the Government may be a step 
toward socialism. On the other hand it 
may not be. Such electric power, in 
Turkey's circumstances, makes possible 
the rise of dozens of secondary indus- 
tries, all privately owned, and, with 
these, the beginnings of a middle class 
without which a capitalistic society is 
impossible. 

Transportation provided by the Gov- 
ernment again opens the nation's mar- 
vits to these enterprises. A basic steel 
and iron industry, transportation and 
electricity, make possible the rise of a 
hundred secondary industries, all pri- 
vately owned* The merchants step into 
the picture. Clearly, limited statism, 
under such circumstances, may lay the 
evolutionary foundation for a capital* 
istic society* 

The important question remains ; Does 
Turkey's type of limited statism allow 
sufficient latitude for the development 
of a capitalistic society? Barring im- 
ponderables, the answer appears to be 
definitely in the affirmative. 

Turkey's Ambassador in Washington. 



Mr. Mehmet Munir Ertegun, recently 

said: 

"Turkey's evolutionary trend today is 
toward a democratic and free enter- 
prise system. We are resolutely helping 
to increase private trade between our 
business men and foreign business men. 

'"Turkey cannot stop its present indus- 
trialization program. But we hope to 
achieve it, after this initial start, through 
the expansion of private enterprise. 

"For this reason, we look with the 
greatest hope to close economic colla- 
boration with American business." 

It must be recognized that the prob- 
lem is not entirely in Turkey's hands. 
The Government may express its hopes. 
It can pass laws encouraging private 
enterprise. It has established a bank to 
finance private enterprise. It has divided 
large estates to allow more peasants to 
own their own land. But ultimately the 
balance between limited statism and in- 
dividual enterprise can be tipped in favor 
of the latter only if private enterprise 
can, through foreign trade, accumulate 
sufficient domestic capital, or acquire 
sufficient foreign credit and technical 
assistance, to carry out on its own the 
establishment of the industries Turkey 
needs and must have. 

Here is where our own foreign eco- 
nomic policy can play a vital role. The 
fine balance between statism and pri- 
vate enterprise prevails today not mere- 
ly in Turkey but in the world at large. 
To maintain our own system we must 
carefully look to the business of keeping 
the balance in favor of the democratic 
and capitalistic nations of the world. 
Turkey's strong position in Europe and 
the Middle East, and the factors favor- 
able to us in the present evolutionary 
stage of its economy, offer us such an 
opportunity, plus definite Immediate 
economic advantages. 

100 Years Ago 

WHILE the Erie Canal was under con- 
struction in 1819, Judge Samuel Wilke- 
son of Buffalo gathered together a group 
of civic-conscious business men to g 
rid of a sandbar at the entrance to B 
falo Creek. The Buffalo Harbor Co 
pany was organized, removed the b 
and made a navigable harbor which b 
came the western terminal of the Erie 
CanaL 

The company ceased functioning but 
the lesson it had taught in cooperative 
effort led Russell H. Heywood t flour mill- 
ing magnate, to call together a meeting 
of merchants, vessel owners, forwarders 
and other business men. This meeting on 
January 16, 1844, at the office of Jay & 
Webster, launched the Buffalo Board of 
Trade "to cultivate friendship among the 
business men of Buffalo, to unite the; 
in one general policy for the gener; 
benefit of trade and commerce of Bu 
falo, and to make it a market for wear 
ern produce." - 

Heywood volunteered to provide the 
necessary quarters for the Board and 
was elected its first president. 

In 1909 the Board of Trade becam. 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
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New Steel Beauties 
on the Santa Fe 



There isn't yet the ceremony in taking 
delivery of a new locomotive that there 
is in christening a ship. 

But, just the same, it's a great occa- 
sion on the Santa Fe when we receive 
those super-powered, high-speed 
locomotives so badly needed today. 

For every new one means "rolling" 
more freight trains loaded with war 
materiel, and more trains operated 



for the increasing troop movements. 

The three locomotives shown above 
are among the first delivered of the big 
fleet of powerful locomotives ordered 
by Santa Fe. And more are coming! 

^ Illustrated above — netv ii ./-S-f* steam locomotive y 

class" \ J400-H.P. freight Dirst^ 
steam locomotive^ ik ^Qot 
class J"* You can bet your 
driving *w h eels they 11 
pull a lot of trains fast* 



SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 

Serving the Southwest and California 
ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS — ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 

SI NESS for June, 1944 
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LAWRENCE SULLIVAN'S 

BUREAUCRACY 

Runs Amuck 



**Much valuable material, all 
of it interesting/' — N, Y. 
Herald Tribune Book Review. 
"You can be frightened by this 
book, for the author makes no 
bones about his uwn fears of 
what has happened ■ , . it's go- 
ing to be pretty hard to ignore 
)X,— Boston Po\t. $2.00 

3rd Printing 
BOBBS- MERRILL 




DO YOU WANT 



NEW PRODUCTS 




DEVICES • PROCESSES 
far Postwar Manufacture? 



• Our "N*w Products Service" will 
enable you to obtain volume itemi 
for postwar manufacture without en- 
countering the usual expense and 
diliicultios Many products now 
available. We study your facilities 
and submit only items that deserve 
serious consideration. Phone, wire 
ot write ior details ol this service. 

NEW PRODUCTS DMStQN 
DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 
2915 Oefreif Avenue, Depr. N-6 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 



WARTIME 

INVESTMENT 

STRATEGY 

Would you like to check your invest- 
ment strategy with that of 15 a h son's? If 
so, clip this advertisement, send it to us 
with a list of 7 securities you own* We'll 
tell you whether our strategy is to Hold 
or Switch. No cost or obligation. Write 
Dept. NB-1 

BABSON S REPORTS, INC. 

Bobson Pork 57. Moss, 






Wartime Luncheon Habits 



16™ & K * WASHINGTON, D. C. 



If YOU attended grade school in a small 
town 30 years or so ago, you will recall 
noontime with pleasure. We country kids 
ate with the town boys under a big elm 
tree, swapping talk and victuals in a 
most democratic way. 

We realize now that the talk— the 
half hour of loafing and relaxation and 
fellowship — was more important than 
the actual menu. 

In 1944. we are perfecting a new de- 
mocracy of the dinner pail which takes 
us far back along the paths of memory. 

At a recent noon hour I sat with the 
president of a large bank in the base- 
me nt of the bank building and ate lunch 
with him out of his dinner paiL It was a 
literal pail — an ex-lard bucket, to be ex- 
act—and he exhibited it with a kind of 
boyish pride. It had been packed at his 
home not by a servant but by his wife. 
It held excellent f oocl- 

With us were nearly 100 other work- 
ers, including tellers, clerks, stenogra- 
phers, and others. Each had a lunch box 
or basket, and. except for the menu and 
the older faces, we might well have been 
hack in 1914 at the grade school. The 
fellowship was just as free and demo- 
cratic in every way. 

Lunch box moves upstairs 

THE lunch box. especially one with a 
vacuum bottle, has long been a noonday 
fortifier for the man who works with 
his hands. Today it is recognized formal- 
ly by the man and woman who work at 
the desk in the office. 

Come to think of it, just why did a 
lunch box ever carry a social stigma any- 
way? Only the janitor brought his 
lunch? True, and the janitor was prob- 
ably one of the best nourished men in 
the building, Convention forced him to 
sit down by the furnace or out in the 
alley and eat with others of his kind - 
until the boss upstairs discovered that 
a dinner pail could be a social leveler. 
Being the boss, he could do something 
abiut it, and he has. 

He is using noon as a period for a 
subtle kind of spiritual warmth which 
corners over any person polishing off a 
square meal. In good company, that in- 
dividual is willing all at once to be 
friendly, to "see the other side/' to re- 
lax, to swap the little courtesies that 
alone can lubricate our busy lives. 

Actual content of the lunch basket is 
still the housewife's worry and she had 
better look to it with care. Medical men 
are giving it strict new attention, back- 
ing up the executives in war plants. Just 
a quick grab out of the bread box and 



refrigerator won't do. On the other hand, 
the lunch need not be burdensome. 

So far, recommendations have includ- 
ed only two general things: ( 1 ) that 
tent ion be paid to the Government's nc 
famous "basic seven" food grouping 
and (2) that the individual worker's 
preferences he petted, if he isn't too wc 
fully spoiled. The first is ^science, 
easy. The second gets back to the human 
equation. 

Strong likes in food 

RESEARCH in one great war plan 
showed that average workers, male and 
female alike, develop a peculiar cocki- 
ness about lunch when the salary is 
good. They want what they want and feel 
aggressively entitled to it. Moreover, 
they arc entitled to it, within reason, 
because instinctively their wants tell 
what their bodies and their egos need. 

For instance, a male worker wants a 
meat sandwich and he likes the meat to 
overlap the bread — stick out and be vis- 
ible and bountiful along with whatever 
lettuce the sandwich may contain. If 
you trim the bread neatly, cutting off the 
edges and giving it a triangular slice — 
Whootl — your psychology is wrong. It 
becomes something for the woman 
worker's basket, not his. 

If you re the wife, don't crowd your 
man's lunch with little gooey, mess 
things. Thousand Island dressing on h 
a head of lettuce looks swell at six a.m. 
but dug out of its wrapping at noon it 
is flabby and flat. Cooked fruit is okay 
for breakfast, but at noon give him the 
round red apple or the whole orange 

Skip the utensils -no man likes 
keep track of knife, fork and spoon — but 
give him a good pocketknife for his 
birthday. And, research shows, 76 p- 
cent of the men workers prefer a lunc 
container that can be thrown away. Ex- 
ception is the pint vacuum bottle, whi 
can be stuck in a coat pocket. 

It gets back, probably, to the ban 
psychology of us kids under the elm tri 
at school. Boys, whose mothers pack 
salad and mayonnaise in dainty lit 
jars, were more than anxious to swa 
for my baked, buttered sweet potato 

But all of us had interesting and som 
times important things to say. We'd 
eat, then we'd sprawl under the elm a: 
talk out whatever problems beset & 
young lives. The mere process of talk i 
them out with friendly people solv 
most problems or minimizes them. F< 
and fellowship beget the friendliness 

That's the foundation of the ne 
American noon. — Oren Arno 
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Getting Down to Brass Tacks on Jobs 



Ge 

(Continued from page 23) 
I ers or 19 per cent of the total, followed 
by distribution with 7.500,000 persons, 
j Nearly 20,000,000 persons found jobs m 
other lines. 
A large number of workers are not 
I directly dependent on enterprise at all 
\ for jobs. In 1930 more than 8,000.000— 
1 or 17 per cent of the total working — 
were not dependent on private enterprise 
as usually conceived. They were engaged 
in postal service, public service, domes- 
tic and personal services, professional 
work, education and military service. 

Important contributions to the weU- 
being of the nation have been made by 
that group of home enterprises, part- 
time and sideline activities which are not 
included in the usual definition of busi- 
ness enterprise* Included in this group 
are the households which have a roomer 
or boarder, the farms which have a 
truck garden, gravel-pit, a smal) lum- 
bering business or other sidelines. 

Hobbies may be useful work 

IN EVERY community there are also 
many part-time and semi-occasional car- 
penters, plasterers, bricklayers, paint- 
ers, dressmakers, door-to-door sales- 
people, musicians. The breeding and sale 
of pets is a hobby which largely supplies 
the pet industry. It becomes evident that 
these many sidelines, hobbies, part-time 
and occasional jobs, all result in impor- 
tant contributions to our economy as 
sources of production, trade or service. 

About 3.000,000 separate business 
establishments, not including 6,000,000 
farmers, provided jobs for one or more 
persons. If a high level of employment 
ia to be provided for the postwar period, 
we must not look primarily to manufac- 
turing or to agriculture or to distribution 
for job outlets. Rather, we should think 
of the 3,000,000 or more establishments, 
each striving to survive and generally 
striving to grow. 

Suppose we had 12,000,000 unem- 
ployed and could bring about conditions 
favorable for expansion; if then, each 
of these establishments could add, on the 
average, just four persons to its pay roll, 
the problem of mass unemployment 
would be substantially solved. This in- 
dicates the importance of attacking un- 
employment in a fundamental sense — in 
a way which will tap the energy and 
incentive of each of the millions of job* 
makers to adopt an expansionist pro- 
gram and to develop ways of maintain- 
ing regular production and employment. 

In a free system, adequate employ- 
ment opportunities cannot be made in 
Washington; they cannot be provided by 
business as a unit. They grow out of con- 
ditions which lead to favorable expecta- 
tions on the part of these millions of 
individual business men and establish- 
ments. No doubt high levels of employ- 
ment could be achieved in other ways, a;^ 
in Germany and Russia, but recent his- 
tory suggests that when this task is 



thrown upon government the freedoms 
of society evaporate as rapidly, or even 
more rapidly than, unemployment. 

In the desperate search for jobs and 
solutions to the unemployment prob- 
lems, a number of false starts and mis- 
conceptions are making the rounds, in- 
cluding: 

1 . Overemphasis on "jobs." This is 
likely to drive us into uneconomic activ- 
ity, into unproductive work, into produc- 
tion for the sake of the jobs rather than 
for the purpose of creating goods and 
services desired by the consumer. 

2, Many critics of our economic sys- 
tem are currently challenging "private 
enterprise" to find the necessary number 
of jobs. This challenge, thus formulated, 
indicates a misconception of business 
and of private enterprise. There is no 
separate entity called "private enter- 
prise" which we can look up in the tele- 
phone book or before which we can lay 
the challenge. It would be just as reason- 
able to challenge the American farmers 
to see to it that malnutrition is avoid- 
ed — or else! 

High levels of employment are not the 
work of any one sector of our economy 
but flow from a multitude of decisions 
made by a multitude of persons. Each 
person, each consumer, each business, 
each labor leader, each government offi- 
cial— in his day-to-day decisions or 
policy-making— affects the functioning 
of our economy. 

3* It is not the objective of business 
or business men to provide jobs. Men 
establish businesses just as a worker 
seeks a job in a steel mill, not to produce 
steel but to gain a wage. 

Grandfather does not smoke a cigar 
after each meal to give the cigar-maker 
a job. Joe, the haberdasher, does not 
open a men's store to provide jobs for 
his clerks. Business men are constantly 
viewed as having a special responsibility 
to create jobs but it is more fruitful in 
the long run to be realistic about the 
source of jobs. 

Furthermore, business men are con- 
stantly urged to be efficient, to reduce 
costs and lower prices — this means do- 
ing a given volume of business with re- 
duced expenditures. Since 70 to 80 per 
cent of all costs are ultimately labor 
costs, such pressure for efficiency must 
tend to reduce the labor requirements or 
jobs for a given volume of output. Thus, 
the notion that business men should be 
efficient and yet should provide more 
jobs involves a contradiction. 

Of course, greater efficiency and lower 
costs, followed by lower prices through 
competitive pressure, may broaden mar- 
kets and enlarge output; then new job 
opportunities may be created, providing 
the increase in volume more than offsets 
the reduction in outlays due to increased 
efficiency. 

We need more job-makers and job- 




FRIDEN ... High-Speed 
Automatic Calculators, 

offer the solution of the problems in business 
today, created by the critical shortage of com* 
petent clerical help. FrjdIn Fully-Automatic 
CALCULATORS aTe available when the applica- 
tions to obtain deliveries have been approved 
by the War Production Board. Telephone your 
local F rid en Representative for information. 

FRIDEN 

CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PUNT ■ UH LEAN0I0, UUF0INI& 



New Directory of 

War Agencies 

THIS REVISED 120-page handbook 
lists : 

87 War agencies 

41 7 Subagencies 

1,113 Industry and other advis- 
ory committees 

1.366 Field offices throughout 
United States 

6,372 Officials in charge of war 
activities 

Single copies free to members; to non- 
members, 25 cents each, postpaid, 

WAR SERVICE DIVISION 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A, 
Waihinglon 6, D, C 



TOO 14T£/ 

When trouble cecum ll's too late to order ntfded 
equipment* General Detroit's -la- pace buyers" 
Enc>ctuprdi& cowm fire flvhiLUff. plant prcuTtlort. 
ftutety, industrial maintenance* M0 different "hard- 
to -get" Hems— boot* to barret truck*, sirens to 
safety supplies. No obligation, Write Oncral 
Detroit Cortk* Dept. 2-C, 2270 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7. 
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QUICK-START 

Fluorescent Lamp Ballast 

The one disadvantage of fluoreicent lighting has 
now been overcome. Time -log between turning 
on of switch and lighting of the lamp t* a thing 
of the post. The new Acme Quick-Start fluores- 
cent ballast for use wilh "Inst ant- St oil" fluores- 
cent lamps eliminate! the need for starters and 
provides instontaneous lamp light* For detailed 
information write for Bulletin 164, 

Another New Advance 
in Cold Cathode Lighting 

The new Acme Cola* Cathode lamp bailout is 
designed for standard 93" — 25 mm tube*. 
Keep informed on the new developments In 
Cold Cathode lighting. Write for Bulletin 165. 

THE ACME ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 

CUBA, N Y ClYDf, N, Y, 



TRANS FORMERS 




creators but the individual ; 
has no more — and no leas — responsibil- 
ity for adequacy of jobs than have our 
labor unions, government bureaus, legis- 
lators, and all other persons and groups 
who are shaping our economic policy, 
upon which adequate job opportunities 
depend. 

An adequate supply of job opportu- 
nities must flow out of a balanced econ- 
omy in which businesses can expand and 
new ones can be created. Geographical 
mobility of labor, retraining of workers, 
wages adjusted to demand, competition 
in the goods market, sound business tax 
policies — all of these, and others, are the 
essentials for an effectively-functioning 
economy, 

4. Another view that may lead to un- 
desirable results is; "If private industry 
does not provide jobs, government must 
do so." 

This may be true politically, but it is 
a negative philosophy and policy, likely 
to paralyze new Investment and cour- 
ageous forward-planning by business. 
We have attained reasonably adequate 
employment in the past, and our basic 
objective should be to adopt those pol- 
icies which will allow the effective ab- 
sorption of our total labor supply. We 
should create the conditions essential 
for an expanding economy rather than 
adopt a negative program. 

5. Since some unemployment is widely 
predicted in the reconversion period, tre 
mendous efforts will be made to shorten 
the workweek substantially below the 



IT 

"share the work/' For short periods, 

such work-sharing may have some 
merit. But, as a general policy, it Is open 
to question for several reasons, sociolog- 
ical and economic. 

Work-sharing during a depression, if 
generally adopted, upsets everyone's 
budget, spreads misery over the whole 
population, and extends bitterness 
throughout the whole work force. 

A shorter workweek, coupled with a 
retention of the same weekly wage 
(take-home-pay) and unattended by in- 
creases in efficiency, inevitably means 
higher unit costs. These high unit costs 
will tend to be reflected in higher prices 
or, possibly, in reduced margins of profit. 

Thereby consumer demand may be 
discouraged or the incentive to put men 
on the payroll may be blocked. In short, 
the workweek should never be reduced 
for tvonomic reasons. If workers prefer 
more leisure rather than more goods 
and services and, therefore, prefer to 
work a shorter period, this should be 
their privilege in a free society. 

Over the years with a gradual rise ir 
efficiency, the workweek can be short- 
ened without deteriorating the demand 
for labor, if the decision to shorten flows 
from voluntary, uncoerced agreement. 
But this is a different adjustment proces 
from that which is envisaged by those 
who would try to create more jobs by 
shortening the workweek through labor 
union or governmental fiat. 

6. Argument is already advanced that 
we must promote our foreign markets 
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Street Car Carries a Library 



Edmonton, Alberta, Canada's ninth 
city with a population of 100.000, now 
has a street car fitted up as a traveling 
library so children and adults can obtain 



books weekly as they ride. Thousands 
books are circulated by the library on Its 
routes through the city. The photo shows 
children exchanging books on the car. 
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NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 



Today, and for the years ahead, the door is open 
wide lor productive enterprise in the Kmpire 
State — where diversified industry spells oppor- 
tunity. For the businessman who prepares now, 
rn h rewards lie ahead. 

War Is Our Business Until Victory 

New York has produced more than one-tenth of 
the nation's war goods — with only a small pro- 
porl ion of government plant construction* A large 
part of war products vary hut little from accus- 
tomed peacetime output. For these reasons, prob- 
lems of reconversion will be easier in this State. 

In New York you have at your doorstep nearly 
one-third of the nation's retail sales. Within the 
State, you have more than a quarter of the coun- 
try's wholesale trade. You have an abundant 
supply of raw and semi- processed material. 

You operate in the only State touching both 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Great Lakes— with 
900 miles of navigable waterways connecting its 
unmatched port facilities. 

You are strategically located on a well-estab- 
lished transportation network that has paced the 
growth of the leading industrial State. 



New York State's 5,000,000 workers produce 
more per dollar of wages. Labor and management, 
agree here — with profit to both. Witness New 
York's strike record in the war — fewer man- 
hours lost due to strikes than any other indus- 
trial state in the Union. 

When peace comes again, New York is ready 
to forge ahead. Whether you are located within 
or outside of the State, if you are making plans 
for business expansion, the Department of Com- 
merce of New York State can help you. 

Ise These Services 

We can assist you on plant locations: supply in- 
formation on manpower zind other significant 
factors; help you get a preview of taxes for your 
enterprise; give technical service on new materials 
and new products; help promote opportunities in 
foreign trade. These and many other services are 
available both through our offices throughout the 
State and through our contact with Chambers of 
Commerce and other local groups. 

Just address M . K Catherwood, Commissioner 
of Commerce, Albany L New York, and your 
request will receive immediate attention. 




k NEW YORK STATE 



Department of Commerce 
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"Hey, Mac . . * how do you 
spell opportunity?" 



"Dear Sirs:* '—the letter ran— "We're 
sitting under some bus ted-up palm trees 
now, a long way from the £Ood old U. S. 
Some of the boys arc thumbing over a last 
year's copy of your very interesting mapa- 
atinr. We hope you can mail us new issues, 
right away. I guess wc arc ail pretty hot 
"prospects*' for those western farms. Mostly, 
the fellows want places with streams, but we 
all think a little farm will give us a real../* 

The "very interesting magazine" is The 
Northwest, a little 8-page monthly, published 
by the Northern Pacific Railway. It's not 
very fancy, as magazines go. No jokes, no 
pin-up girls , . . mostly just short articles on 
farming and ranching. Page 7 is always a 
listing of "Farm and Home Opportunities", 
describing farms and lands for sale in our 
western states. 

As we get the picture, Page 7 is one 
of the best-read features in any liter- 
ature reaching the war fronts. From 
a Fleet Post Office address comes 




proof: "Although I m from New York State, 
I'm very much interested in that !ogged-off 
land in Washington. Please send details." 
From the Amphibious Force Boat Pool: "Ifs 
difficult to make plans, but am very much 
interested in ranches in Northern Idaho." 
One letter closes this way: "So you see, your 
magazine may be the missionary w r hich will 
bring . . . some of Uncle Sam's doughboys 
out West where the sun settles to sleep over 
fields of golden grain/* 

These letters seem to tell us what our men 
arc fighting for. They arc fighting for oppor- 
tunity. Isn't it our duty to safeguard that 
opportunity for them? 

There is a special, unwritten Bill of 
Eights that every American carries in his 
heart. It declares his privilege to take his 
own risks, in his own way , , , to use 
his strong, skilled hands to shape life 
as he wants it. That is the essence of 
free enterprise. And free enterprise, 
now and forever, spells Opportunity. 




NORTHERN ML PACIFIC 

MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 



to put all of our people to work. If it 

were understood that production of 
goods and services Is the basis of our 
well-being, rather than merely jobs, thi 
proposal would not be made. When wi 
export our goods, wc export our raw ma- 
terials and the product of our man- 
hours. 

Our exports are of benefit to us onlj 
if we import the equivalent value of 
goods in return. Exports are essential 
and highly desirable for this and other 
nations but we should not look upor 
them as a device for solving our unem- 
ployment problem in the postwar era, 
except insofar as the normal export-im- 
port balance helps raise our standard of 

living. 

7. Another dangerous fallacy is: 
M During the war wc* have solved the un- 
employment problem. If we can do this 
for purposes of destruction we also ear 
do it in peacetime." 

Regirnentaiion for war only 

DURING a war. we operate essentially 
under a regimented economy. The gov 
ernment dictates prices and wages, al 
locates materials and places the orders 
for the goods and services. Costs ar 
largely ignored. During a war the threa 
of survival and the patriotic appeal ac- 
rmint for the acceptance of such regi- 
mentation. 

Even then, black markets flourish, 
complaints and violations are great, and 
no one believes that in the absence of a 
threat of survival and the wartime pa- 
triotic appeal such regimentation could 
continue, Furthermore, the huge deficit 
which we are accumulating as a part of 
this war effort cannot continue indefi 
nitely into the postwar period. For these 
and other reasons, the notion that wha 
we can do in war, we can do in peace is 
not realistic. 

"Full employment" has become a polit- 
ical slogan. Everyone seems to be fo 
it without much analysis as to what the 
term really means or whether the ob- 
jective is attainable anywhere outside 
of regimented areas— the penitentiary, 
Naziland, or a rigid society. 

An effective balance between the sup 
ply of and demand for labor at wag< 
adjusted to conditions of demand pro' 
ably states more adequately what w 
really desire to attain. In any case, mass 
unemployment is widely recognized a 
a serious blemish on the operation o: 
our social, political and economic insti 
tutions. Steadier jobs, adequate in num 
ber so that no one will fail for any su 
stantial period to find a demand for hi 
services — these should be attainable oh 
jectives. 

The problem of unemployment mu 
be solved if we are to be a free and stabl 
nation, But the responsibility for job 
cannot and should not be shifted by mos 
of us to a few of us. The essential condi 
tions for industrial expansion and regu 
lar production must be created. Thi 
means an effective adjustment betwe« 
costs and prices so that profit expecta 
tions will be maintained. 
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A little past history 



Capital Scenes . . . cutd 




Did Biddle's foot slip? 

NO REAL wise politician, observed the 
Senator, ever turns over a rock in pub- 
lic, unless he knows precisely what is 
under it. The remark was addressed to 
Attorney General Biddle by a kind of 
round-the-table play. Without bothering 
to quote from the Constitution, Mr. Bid- 
die's comment in the Montgomery Ward 
case gave the President power over 
every business concern in the land: 

"It was pretty appalling," said the 
Senator, "Biddle's claim covered all the 
dictatorial powers that Hitler or Stalin 
have. If it were to be taken as read the 
President would be the absolute ruler 
and Congress might as well pack up and 
go home. Like the Reichstag/' 

That was where Mr. Biddle turned the 
rock, said the Senator. For years the 
Executive has claimed the right to make 
"agreements" with other nations with- 
out subjecting them to the two-thirds 
sanction of the Senate as fixed in the 
Constitution. There was a possibility 
that the bypass would be accepted. It is, 
he said, always easy to sneak around the 
Constitution. Also, he said, once an 
agreement is made with another nation 
the Senate would hesitate about break- 
ing it right out in public. That kind of 
thing might be full of trouble as moun- 
tain whisky. 

What's under the rock? 

ADD Biddle's extension of the presiden- 
tial powers to the possibility that the 
Senate's two-thirds rule might be out 
the window and we 
* are on the way — said 

_ **' ^ the Senator — to abso- 
' lutism. Mr. Biddle 

might have good law 
back of him. The Sen- 
ator does not see how 
we can ever find out 
from a Supreme Court 
of which the members so often disagree : 
"Can't even be certain which members 
will disagree with which on what. 
There's no system about it. Two mem- 
bers make a point of talking out louu 
when an opinion oy another member is 
being read. One member is snooted by 
the others. One who was rated as weak 
is strong now. The Nine Young Men 
knock off precedents as though they 
were skeet -shooting. They might take 
Biddle without water, or they might 
spew him— Scriptu rally speaking — out 
of their judicial mouths. It's a little awe 
inspiring, but it's funny." 

For these and voluminous other rea- 
sons he thinks the two-thirds rule will 
continue to be Senate practice for a long 




time to come. This is one of the things 
that Mr. Biddle found under the rock. 

Here's another thing 

BOTH House and Senate, he said, love 
Cordell Hull, The members would like to 
grow up to be his kind of a man. The 
Senator said he would not run over the 
list of Hull's qualities. There are too 
many and they're all fine: 

"And when he gets mad he can out- 
blast any man since the Civil War/' 

But the members who have met Mr, 
Hull recently, and this includes some of 
the eight bipartisans, think he is not 
happy. They think that he has been 
edged away from policy-making by the 
White House insiders and that he is no 
longer in a position to be candid with his 
callers. The Hull who was not fettered 
could do more with Congress than all 
the other men in the Administration. 

Query in the sky 

HOUSE leaders, he said, are consulting 
more intimately with Senate leaders 
than ever before in his recollection. The 
House is more definitely doubtful of the 
Executive than the Senate has been: 

"And no better informed on world af- 
fairs — " 

Mr. Hull, said he, is the Fine Old Man 
in the eyes of the House. Suppose — just 
suppose — that Hull should challenge the 
wisdom of some presidential promise to 
European politicians, kings, or guerril- 
las, and should put it up to the House ? 
Of course the House is not a treaty-mak- 
ing body in the book — but what do you 
think? 

Spines are stiffening 

HE THINKS that anger is one of the 
healthier emotions: 

"No people has ever been more messed 
around and fooled with 
than we have been 
lately. We've been pa- 
tient and kind of daz- 
zled. It takes a long 
time to get a working 
majority of 165.000,000 
mad." 

His colleagues in 
Senate and House are hearing from their 
constituents. They want to know why, 
for instance, the Army built a factory in 
which to make turret tops and another 
to make some other kind of important 
machinery and abandoned them almost 
without lighting a fire. The folks make 
allowances for the mistakes inevitable 
in warfare, but they think mistakes of 
such dimensions must be looked into. 




HE REMEMBERS that 40 years ago 
Army Engineer was charged with some 
kind of expensive skullduggery in some 
harbor job down south, and found guilty 
and dismissed from the Army: 

"That colonel spent 30 years and all 
the money he could get in an effort to 
prove that he was not guilty. Likely he 
wasn't guilty, He certainly acted like an 
innocent man." 

The point he was trying to make is 
that people were terribly upset about 
that case in those days. He has an idea 
that people are just as much upset about 
such things nowadays, but so much has 
been going on that they are kind of 
moonstruck. But anger is building up. 

"In my state, anyhow. I wouldn't let 
my own wife read some of the letters the 
folks write." 
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A three cushion carom 



IN CONSEQUENCE of the slow burn 
around the crackerbarrel things get 
done, he said. Sequence is about like 
this: Some one gets mad; then his w T ife 
gets mad; then 2 T 000 people get mad; 
then one man writes to his congress- 
man; his congressman talks to other 
congressmen; by and by something is 
done. A slow, laborious, but extremely 
certain process, 

"That's what we call democracy." 

Leon Henderson conducted the noisi- 
est one-man band on a high wire in re- 
cent political history. After a long time 
Congress pushed him off and now Ches- 
ter Bowles is doing a right good job of 
repair in OP A. The TV A is pretty well 
conducted, as privately owned organiza- 
tions go. But it is gradually dawning on 
the people that, after all, it is publicly 
owned, and the Senator will bet a cigar 
that eventually it will be compelled to 
turn its receipts into the Treasury just 
as other public corporations should. The 
National Planning Board out-planned 
itself and after a long time the vine was 
lopped. And so on and on. 

"When you hear somebody calling 
Congress names it's reasonably sure 
that somewhere Congress has been do- 
ing a good job." 

A scrubbing brush rampant 

THE signs point to a tremendous house - 
cleaning, he thinks. Taft is noting the 
violations of the Constitution, Byrd tabs 
the reckless expenditures, Smith of Vir- 
ginia needles racketeering labor, Sum- 
ner of Texas burns the 
men who play politics 
at the people's cost. 
Kleberg of Texas hots 
up Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter! 

"None of these 
things will be pressed 
to the point of inter- 
fering with our war effort. But they are 
on the fire along with a dozen more," 

He thinks the fact that 1944 is a cam- 
paign year may have a moderating in- 
fluence. 

In any other year the dome of the 
Capitol would be incandescent right 
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MAGNESIUM 



but no smart politician would be 
caught making partisan politics out of 
the mistakes inevitable when a totally 
unprepared nation goes to war. 



PEERLESS-PUMPED 
WATER 




SiX P£ 



Mead 




Pumps are installed on cantilever bridge 

From Lake Mead to 
Basic Magnesium, Inc. 

The col ot sat detert plant of Basic Magne- 
sium near Las Vegas, Nevada, it matting 
thousand* of ton* of "desert gold" annually 
for war use. When operating at peak ca- 
pacity, Basic needs 100,000,000 gallons of 
water daily. It's Peerless' jab la deliver this 
deluge of woter. At take Mead, twelve miles 
away, six huge Peerless Pumps lift the water 
from the lake and boost it over mountain 
ridges and through desert stretches to the 
Basic plant. The direct-connected pumps 
(Peerless Turbine Type) are mounted on a 
special Cantilever bridge that reaches out 
over the loke to deep water. A typical war 
job thai Peerless is proud to be a port of. 




Pumps 

PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 

Food Machinery Corporation 

301 W. Ave. 26, Los Angelet 31, California 
1230 W. Camden Av«., S.W.. Confon 6, Ohio 
Orhe/ factories: San Jote 5, arid Ffesno 16, Calif. 



That "unfinished business" 

THE Senator has been reading Col. 
Stephen Bonsall's recently published 
Unfinished Bumn<$fi. It Is the only story 
of what went on inside the Paris con- 
ference at which the League of Nations 
came into being. 

"Seems to me the world's political 
brains took into consideration every- 
thing but human nature, Mr. Wilson 
tried to play God to the world, but the 
forgotten factor spoiled the plans." 

He does not blame the Europeans for 
trying to make the League serve their 
own national purposes or for trying to 
keep other men from using it, 

A plant ready-made 

HE DOES not think we will have an- 
other League to keep the peace — 

"Absurd to think that the three great 
powers would set up a League in which 
the little powers might out- vote them. 
Human nature — and common sense — 
just doesn't work that way/* 

But he does hear talk in the cloak- 
rooms that if the three powers get to- 
gether in some kind of a Holy Alliance 
with the small states as fringes, it would 
be a good idea to use the buildings of 
the old League at Geneva. 

"If we do not we would just have to 
spend a lot more millions putting up 
shelters in some other country. What's 
the sense in turning Geneva into a kind 
of diplomatic slum?" 

On facing the facts 

HE OBSERVES that there is more sound 
sense talked in the cloakrooms than gets 
onto the first pages: 

"For instance. Congressmen talk of 
the Four Powers, They know that China 
is not a Power today, that she might not 
grow to be a Power inside the next half 
century, and that she will never become 
a Power unless she braces up politically. 
But no one wants to say so out loud, be- 
cause we like and admire China, and are 
doing what we can to help her/' 

They hear that if the 400,000,000 poor 
devils in China do not get better treat- 
ment from their overlords, there will be 
another revolution. 

Power politics, same as before 

THIS more he listens to his colleagues in 
botn Houses and both parties the more 
he is inclined to think of a blind man in 
Times Square led by a 
rabbit dog. 

''We can't stay 
where we are and we 
das n't move." 

He has made up a 
list of no less than a 
dozen political post- 
war problems that 
now seem to be entirely insoluble. Put 
before a League, the volume of talk 
would swamp them. He finds little con- 




gressional 

national police force. Americans would 
bolt back into what used to be called 
isolationism and which never was; 

"We were about as isolated as a 
referee at a prize fight/* 

He thinks we will wind up in the ol 
scheme of power politics, "No doub 
we'll give it a new label. But the Bi 
Three are going to rule the world an 
we might as well say so/' 

Looking through the mirror 

GETTING back to TV A for a minute 

"Folks say Congress is demons trat in, 
its own selfish incapacity by forwardin 
the bill to require TVA to cover its re- 
ceipts into the Federal Treasury. The 
idea is that David Lilienthal is a swell 
guy — and most of the time he is— and 
that Congress should let him alone to 
play with the TVA millions." 

But there are 50-odd other corpora 
tions which have almost as many diffe 
ent financial set-ups. Suppose Congre 
were to continue to give them plenty o 
freedom? Suppose each conducted its 
affairs — more free of government con- 
trol than any private corporation in the 
land — and as untaxed as robins? What 
becomes of our scheme of government ? 
And of Congress? Or is that the idea? 

Signs of a new spirit 

UNRRA got its money. It may now, 
when, as and if, feed some of the poor 
peoples in Europe who have been robbed 
and starved by the Nazis, 

"But Congress seems to have set up » 
bar against UNRRA spending American 
money on reconstruction. Maybe it will 
be fixed to leap the bar in the days to 
come. The high jumping record gets 
higher every season/ 1 

But he has a hunch that this will be 
one of the last basket picnics we will 
give. We would like to go on giving, of 
course. It is not only more blessed but it 
is a lot more fun. But he feels that hu- 
man nature will put an end to bank 
nights before long. About the time that 
baby's diapers are cherished as heir- 
looms because Taxpaying Papa cannot 
buy any new ones the idea of giving bil- 
lions to other people will die on the vine. 

More about states' rights 

OBSERVE, said the Senator, the things 
that are happening, or may happen, or 
might happen in the states and cities. 

"They are not so eager when the fed- 
eral Administration — that goes for Con- 
gress, too — breezes through the front 
door with some new plans for the eve- 
ning. They are finally learning that in 
one way or another the check for the 
goulash party always gets under their 
plates. They are trying too hard to save 
money to be happy when the federal ad- 
ministration takes some of It away." 
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I'm going up front now. 

And if you don't mind, before I go Fd like to talk 
with you. 

I won't ask you to intercede for me on the battle- 
field. I won't ask you to make things soft for me 
when the going gets tough. I won't ask you to 

carry me. I'll take the bitter and the rough along 

with the test. 



Help them to understand that here in this green 
hell the enemy is not a man but a devil . . . that if 
you sleep you sleep with your finger on the filed- 
down trigger of a tommy gun . . , that sudden 
silence is drowned by sudden sound and the earth 
quakes and forests topple and hills fall and all of 
us h\>« ;md w ilk in Hie fear of death . . . 



I ask only this . . . 

If we must die, let us be worthy to die . . . 
If we must fall, let our fall he not unnoticed and alone. 
We know you understand . . . 

And we know Joe's father and Pete's wife and 
Jack's brother and Hill's kids and Fred's girl and 
my mother understand . . . 

Hut help the others back home to understand, too. 

Help them to understand how much devotion to 
their jobs means to us . . . 



Help them to understand that in a world where all 
we see and touch and hear is strange, a man must 
cling to changeless things . . . his home ... his 
country . . . and his God . . . 

Help them to understand we will never change 
our hearts and souls and minds about the things 
we're fighting for. 

No. Out here we fig lit for the right to come J^ack 
to our homes, our America, our way of life . . . 
for the right of all men to live and grow in a 
world where every man may keep forever free 
from hatred, greed and tyranny — his home . * . his 
country . . . and his God. 

Amen. 




Uf's All Back thm Attack? 
fi -•> t xira War lonif*. 
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AUTOMOBILES 





The Late CoL^Jd^Taylor, jr. 
pledgedJllTworld a matchless 
bourffan. So, when he created 
Tiis glorious whiskey, he proudly 
signed it with his name — as 
evidence that his bond was as 




The OLD TAYLOR Distillery in Kentucky is the 
exclusive source of this distinguished whiskey; thus 
the supply is naturally limited. 

Ntittoruii Ihstxtlcft Product i Corpotdtwn, Ntw York 



